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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 











THE BRITISH CITY: The Beginning of Democracy 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE, author of ‘* The City: The Hope of Democracy.” 


ed in mnnicipal government. 
SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 
The Town Council The Gas Supply 


The Cities and the Tramways The Growth and Extent of Municipal Trading 
The ee oh pa Supply Parliament and the Cities: The Tyranny of a Class 
i 


The Municipality and Labour London: A Municipal Democracy 
Glasgow : A City of Thrift and Conscience The Dead Hand of the Land 
The British Parliament—The Sanctuary of Privilege The Upper and the Nether Millstones of Privileg: 


Mr. Howe is the author of a book on the American City called 


‘‘Here is a book that should challerge universal attention. Students and practical workers in municipal politics 
it one of the most illuminating studies that have come to us in many a day."’—Cleweland Ne 





INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


“This is a compact up-to-date statement by one of America’s leading economists of a half « 
problems of the times. It is an excellent specimen of analysis in popular form The volume may be read with much protit.”’ 
The Wall Street J ur 


‘ 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 
ROMAN SCULPTURE SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY 


study of a much neglected subject. published in this country. 


STUDIES IN PICTURES APOLLO: An Illustrated Manual of the History of Art 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


overpower the reader with his theories or crush him with the 3. C. to the present day into 25 chapters occupying only 


them.’’—Independent. 





QUEEN HORTENSE and Her Friends 


2 vols. Richly illustrated. $5.00 net 


Queen Hortense played a conspicuous part for many years in history This able and keenly interesting account of her life j 
valuable historically as it is entertaining reading 


nal 


1S¢ 


This book is the result of tirst-hand observation by Mr. Howe, who has been a student of the subject for tift years and has 
had practical political experience as well in Cleveland. He is an expert on guestions of municipal administration and taxation and 
was sent to England in 1905 by the Department of Commerce and Labor to study the question of municipal ownership there. 

His new book is a study of municipal ownership. It is an analysis of the political forms of local government, the activities 
of the towns, their relations with Parliament, together with a general study of democracy and the new forces at work in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Howe writes in asimple yet vivid way and reaches many conclusions which will arrest the attention of every one interest 


THE CITY: The Hope of Democracy $1.50 net (4th Edition) 


hould tin 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


oven of the chief economic 


By EUGENIE STRONG Illustrated. $3.00 net By W. ROBERTS Illustrated. $2.00 net 

An important account of Roman Sculpture from Augustus A very entertaining and pleasant biography of a littl 
to Constantine, with 170 full-page illustrations, including re- known but important painter, with forty-eight full-page re 
productions of many of the latest discoveries. A fascinating productions of his paintings The tirst work on this artist 


By SALOMON REINACH Illustrated. $1.50 net 
‘*Mr. Reinach is the only writer who would attempt to 
‘Professor Van Dyke is a helpful cicerone, for he does not compress the History of Art from the eleventh millennium 


} 


weight of his learning, but talks clearly and sensibly about what profusely illustrated pages. But he possesses a natural genius 
pictures are painted for and how we can get the most out of for compression,and this second English edition of his work is 
a masterpiece of judicious condensation."’—London Academy 


By L. A. TAYLOR 


The daughter of the Empress Josephine, the wife of Joseph Bonaparte,and the mother of the Emperor Napoleon III., the 
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Anderson ‘Auction Co., 


Saccessor to Bangs & 
(ESTABLISHED 1833)" 
5 West 20th Street, New York. 
JUNE 3, 1907. 
Fine and Rare Books 
Americana, Mexicana, Association and Extra- 


Illustrated Works, etc. 

JUNE 4, 1907. 
Engravings and Autographs 
Rare New York and Boston Views, Portraits, 
Paintings, and Letters of English and 
American Celebrities. 

JUNE 5, 1907. 

Books in all Classes of Literature 
almost exclusively from 
A PRIVATE LIBRARY 
JUNE 6, 1907. 

Rare and Interesting Books 
Early Printed Books, Private Presses, Standard 


Catalogues on appitention. 
Bids Executed Without Charge 
Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


oF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1907-8 Now Ready 
MR. SARGENT’S 
Travel School for Boys 


European and World Tours in alternate years. 
ith year Round the World, sailing Oct. Ist, 





















S months dies correlated with countries visit 
ed I Scient preparation for college examinations. 
Three instructors Prospectus. PORTER E. SAR 
GENT tox 24, ¢ vambridge, Mass. 
ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL | 

For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Karneat 
boys. Gymnasium with new swimming pool. Fits 
for college, sctentific school and business. Young 


boys in separate building. Address 
Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Halli, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy ,.Worcestsr, Mass. 


Thorough preparation for admission to university, 








professional, or business life rhe Rt. Rev. A. H 
Vinton, DD... LL.D... Springfield, Visitor For itn 
formation addres 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A.M. Headmaster. 
Massacuusetrs, Boston 
POSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean 
M.M. Biartow 


New features 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


VIE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Evenerr 0. Fiak & Co., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston 1605 Pa. Ave., Washington 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
2048 Mich. Ave., Chicago 1v00 Williame Av., Portiand 
405 Cooper Bid., Denver 238 Doug!'s Bid.,LosAngeles 
818 Rook’ry Bik., Spokane 415 Studio Bid., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Has Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
Records 

Send for Circular and Application 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St 


Form 
Albany, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to ite in 
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Thelast work of thelat?# FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 


Honoré de Balzac 


Atall bookstores. Cloth, 61.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 





READ 


SHORTY McCABE 


By SEWELL FORD 











The (ireatness and 
Decline of Rome 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


Authorized Edition. 
Two volumes, 8vo, $5.25 net 


Vol. I. The Empire Builders, 78-59 B.C. 
Vol. IL Julius Caesar, 58-44 B.C. 


‘If the scheme is completed as 
worthily as it has been begun, 
Signor Ferrero will have written a 
more living, a more actual history 
of Rome than any that has yet been 


produced The book is 
one that can only be put down 
reluctantly and with a sense of 


gratitude to the author.”’ 
—The Academy. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27& 29 West 
234 St., N.Y. 














WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 


1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the im- 
portation of English publications. 
8. Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


BEST 


facilities for supplying 
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French Spanish 





Catalogues free. Oorrespondence solicited. 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


Katablished over 60 jears. 
11 Bast 17th St., New York 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, De Foe, Eliot, Fielding, ye 
Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, ny en 
Prescott. Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, hake- 
speare, Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO.. New York 


THE NEW ANIMAL BOOK 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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Brier-Patch Philosophy 


Brier-Patch Philosophy is William J. Lon 
to prove that animals never think. 


can generally afford to be 


g's reply courteous t 


© John Burroughs’s at 
Mr. Burroughs’s arguments were 
proposition as are the animals themselves, and Mr. Long is as good natured in his reply as a man who ha 


tempt in hi 
sf 


$s Waysof Nature 
ing of t 


of his 
the best of it 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


almost as onvin he converse 





Northern Trails 


From a review in The Dial: 








Mr. Long knows his animals well, loves 
unfeignedly, and tells their stories artistically 
The Syracuse Herald: e 

If anybody should say ‘‘Give me the title 


book of exceptional merit and appropriate as 
to a boy in his teens or to a young girl 
hesitation say ‘‘ Nor 


12mo, Cloth, 


without a moment's 


Trails.”’ 


" we should 


A Little Brother to 
the Bear 





them 
The Boston Transcript says: 
‘A Little Brother to the Bear” the nature 
of a lover who has heretofore tested Mr. Long's wise 
a gift and practical knowledge regarding the secrets of 
the woods will find still further evidence that the 
thern author is a naturalist to be followed and 
trusted 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


$1.50 net. 
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From The New York Tribune: 
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H. M., ALDEN in lune Harper’ 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


EVERY AMERICAN IS VITALLY INTERESTED IN THIS QUESTION 


Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye’s new book on What is the 


matter with 


Individual Training in our Colleges our Colleges? 


Mr. BIRDSEYE makes a masterly analysis of the report of the faculty committee on student conditions at Harvard, of 
the Princeton preceptorial system, the new educational methods of the Carnegie Technical Schools at Pittsburg, etc. His 
questions go directly to the heart of problems in which the future of the man rather than of the institution is the chief 
consideration. He has given five years to the thorough investigation of the subject, asking:—Are we side-tracking the 
vital question of true moral and mental training, and giving enormous energy to the building up of huge but inefficient 
institutions in which the influence of the one professional coach outweighs that of fifty of the faculty > Wherein lay the 
tremendous moral stimulus of the early colleges? What is the true meaning of the fraternity? What is the direction 


of its influence? Substantially bound in green cloth, xxxi+435 S8vo pages, gilt tops, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.91 
BOOKS READY THIS DAY | Prof. Walter Raleigh’s 


Shakespeare English Men of Letters. 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, 75c. net; by mail, 85 cents 


Prof. J. Allen Smith’s The Spirit of 
American Government = Citizens Library 


By President Nicholas Murray Butler 


of Columbia University. 


True and False Democracy 








‘* A strong, clear and eloquent statement of principles 
ind ideals that need to be presented earnestly and per- | Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net; by mail, $7.35 
sistently to the American people.*’ | 
sstentl) be Fim eee Cloth. 12m, $1.00 nee | Mv. John Oxenham’s new novel 
a diese Citic | The Long Road 
os ee Uae Yee **Without doubt the most effective novel of the season.’’ 
Mrs. J. R. Green’s ~The Westminster. Cloth, $1.50 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century wr wm. Stearns Davis’s new novel 
Cloth, 8vo, 441 + 470 pp. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.25; A Victor of Salamis 
: The New York Tribune calls it ‘‘a really moving narra- 
A New Edition in one Volume of the tive, with figures of flesh and blood in it and a broad 
Essays Historical and Literary vitality that touches the reader's imagination. The 


By John Fiske thing is astonishingly human."’ Cloth, $1.50 
Including ‘‘Scenes and Characters in American His- | Mr. Jack London’s new novel 


tory,’ and *‘In Favorite Fields. *’ Before Adam Illustrated in colors. 


Cloth, 8vo, 422+-716 pages, $3.00 net; by mail, $3.18 ** A remarkable piece of imaginative work, ably done 


The Stockton Methods in Elementary and curiously fascinating.''—The Outlook. Cloth,$1.50 
Schools are described in Mr. Israel Zangwill’s Ghetto 
Methods in Teaching Comedies Cloth, $1.50 
ty ROSA V. WINTERBURN, formerly Supervisor | Mp, Percy MacKaye’s new poetic drama 


of English and History in the Stockton City Schools. 
Including a Chapter on Nature Study by EDWARD | Sappho and L nny - 











HUGHES Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net | Cloth, illustrated, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 
MOST RECENT BOOKS Rev. R. J. Campbell’s much discussed book 
Volume X of the The New Theology 
Cambridge Modern History Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 
\ new volume in the notable series planned by Lord Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
\cton Cloth, Imperial Svo, $4.00 me! | "Phe Creed of a Layman 
Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s CAM, Swe, CE-75 Ooh Sy Mak, $2.58 
The Truce in the East /'NEW BOOKS ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


ind its Aftermath “The most significant and in- Prot. John Common’s Races and 


teresting volume on the Eastern situation since the 


War.’ —Record-Herald Immigrants in America 
Cloth, 8vo, $7.50 net; by mail, $3.71 A contribution to the problem of their effective assimi- 
lation. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 





Life and Letters of E. L. Godkin | 


,’ 
Ky ROLLO OGDEN, Editor of the New York Even Prof. Simon N. Patten’s 


The New Basis of Civilization 





img Post 
Tavo volumes, cloth, $4.00 net; by mail, $4.24 Che first volume in a new series of which Dr. SAMUEL 
9 | McCUNE LINDSAY is editor-in-chief. 
eo. oe ~ Ad gd rr - Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 
7 oO 
ellen 1607 A Beapew *‘pre-eminently enter President Arthur T. Hadley’s 
taining’ ’ history of the early settlements Standards of Public Morality 
Cloth, wilt top, $14.75 net; by mail, $1.88 net | Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. Ready next week 
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The Week. 
There have been a good many perni 


cious political doctrines preached of late 


years, but Senator Hemenway’s seem 


ingly 
than any 


comfortable counsels worse 


of them 


are 


“No matter who may 


be nominated by the [next Repub.ican] 
convention,” he says, “you may rest as 
sured that a wise choice will be made 
for, with such men as Fairbanks, Taft 
Cannon, and Knox to choose from, how 
can any mistake be made?” In other 
words. he seems to think, as any ordi 
nary voter might, that it really makes 
very little difference who is nominated 
Yet in the last month the Protective 


Tariff League has unmasked Mr. Taft 
and shown him to be a free-trader, 
Fairbanks s reactionary designs are 
known to all, Knox was a corporation 
lawyer, while Cannon is as objection 
able to the revisionists as Taft to the 


stand-patters. Mr. Hemenway remarks 


that neither bouquets nor brickbats are 
when 


expected for the Fairbanks boom, 


President Rooseveit speaks at Indian 
apolis. But we must have _ these 
things. It is not right, after some years 
of government by bouquets and brick 
bats, to speak as if neither mattered 
The axiom that things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other, if 
accepted, would play havoc with politics 
Next we sha have some one saying 
that a Republican national convention 
could safely be left to choose the next 
Presidential candidate, acording to its 
own judgment and convictions at the 
time. 

Speaker Cannon's remark, “I would 
rather that the people wished me Presi 


dent in their hearts than that I be made 


President,” is almost suspiciously well 
adapted to the quotation book. It is, in 
fact, faintly reminiscent of the modest 
utterances of many other great men 
The trouble is that, while everybod) 
knows who is President, nobody can tel 
for a certainty who the people “wish in 
their hearts” were holding that exalted 
office. Yet there is a distinct place in 
our public life for the man whom few 


would think of really making President 
and yet 
would like to see honored in every pos 
sible way. Mr. is man 


on the Republican side, and ex-Senator 


whom hosts of fellow-citizens 


Cannon such a 


Cockrell on the Democratic. The two 
most impressive unorganized “demon 

strations” of recent years were given 
these veterans—Mr. Cannon’s in the | 


House of Representatives, Mr. Cockrell's | 
in the last Democratic National Conven.- | 


The Nation. 


tion. Neither ever stood more than the 
yemotest chance of nomination, but both 
occupy places n the hearts of their 
countrymen that most of ou actual 


Presidents would have cnvie 


Willcox undoubtedly made 


Postmaster 


a strong point when he referred the oth 
er day to Secretary Cortelyou as proof 
that entering the civil service does not 
mean the stagnation of every one who 
takes the examinations. Mr. Cortelyou 
will long be the classic example of the 
Cabinet Minister who rose from the 
ranks of the civil emplovee But whe 
ther he is not to remain mere the 
exception which proves the rule, time 
alone can show Men of parts undoul 
| edly take the examinations some of 
hem resign from the service before 
their ambition is quenecned, while othe 





succumb early to the narcotic influence 


Which comes with a permanent position 
easy hours, and a fixed routine M 
Cortelyou was fortunate in being ul 
ferred to the White House, than whic 
there is ertainiv no more broadenit! 
0 nteresting field of activit nd he 
Was thus give he oppe ! of it 
pressing his | nali ol vo P 
lent while remainin f " h ¢ 
myste o the public Doz 
of men othe | ( \\ ! 
ington n ! ‘ \I (¢ ( 
I be itis ( ‘ 
k the chance to ! he ) 
e! or f ( r ‘\ ( 
eT ‘ ' ‘ 
perte f ot those whit re 
ote 1 t\ ! vit} me 
hou et be made a ge f eer fe 
mel! ( en eaze!r ( ‘ ea i 
‘ | € ‘ ming O! 
‘ Cortelve hawt 
elf 
rhe ction of the N ( \ Sse ol 
( Manufacturers I otir ( i 
fund of $1 H0O.000 he next thre 
‘ rs Wi } wl cl o om the ify 
inions, is another significar n of the 
ne tf W pe denounce of ( rse 
the unior ( iption fur f 
ny part of iti ised fe the purpose 
t I spec) privilege ‘ terferlt 
t he wful rigl of we ngzgmen 
the Association will properly be cla 
fied among those whom the Presiden 
has so often denounced as the real ens 
mies of the people We do not belleve 
that this is the purpose of the Associa 
tion. Its members wish to control their 


own affairs. They do not object to labor 
but 


sponsibility of their leaders 


to the lack of re 
These men 
are too often corrupt and criminal, per 
willing, as in Chicago, to bring 


misery to hundreds of families by call- 


unions as such, 


fectly 


ng strikes in return fe ‘ They 
habitually play into the hand f e 
worst types of politicians, and, as in the 
Mover and Haywood case ssume the 
attitude of being above the iw Now 
f these leaders represented i he 


working people of the United State 
the situation would be different But 
the tand for on)y ma min y 
who ins'st not on ipon a labor mono] 
‘ but he ! o prevent by force 
Americans from ¢ nit i living as they 
ee fit 
The we of the San | nceises nd 
y t returning ndictments§ ag nst 
x pul rvie rporation con 
pany with Ma Schn and tl f 
el oss Ruef t« he heart r the 
entire questior f yx il | ” re 
punish the giver ! bril is W : 
il-—it effe An indicted r 
threatened off t ‘ n tl 
‘ t na mmut ‘ 
ni ! | ; E. @ 
the V0 ! I j ne 
} ‘ opt thes now i ’ 
hort tern prison may be fors 
1 ‘ ! e ¢ ‘ remer! wl 
nh T nt ilwa math po 
‘ » the ‘ ‘ ble « ‘ wl 
, ) the othe nd é 
( ect rf pur hment ow t ‘ 
’ t ’ 
‘ ait t 1 
; ‘ fh teen ‘ { ! I 
mie he 1 ‘ | wa 4 
‘ rit mn tw ‘ ) I ‘ 
' I} , ? ’ 
I nt I I 
n nadir 
‘ ere ‘ ma , f 
n Frat ' f 
pre the indictments home, a t 
th Abe Ruef re prope 
} of +) pur , t t} ' t 
! a out t ! ‘ ! 
eT t f 
W het he “e f T Root Yale 
y et os on the reaw er of 
‘ on conscience hould be f 
led flattery or not, is a litt lif 
ficult to say His conclusion, from the 
review of various past episodes in the 
nation’s history, is that the standard of 
political and commercial morality has 
been raised to a notably higher level 
The instances which he cites prove that 
it indisputably has been. Unfortunate 
however, the incidents to which he 
alludes as typical of other d were 80 
utterly discreditable that, if we were 
charged as a nation with tolerating them 
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ARS 


now, we should resent it as an insult 
It no very high praise to be told that 
the bribing of Congressmen by a rail 


way construction company, the selling of 
ippointments by a Secretary of War 
the acceptance of subsidies from a fo! 


en government by a general of the 


irmy or the election of a notorious 
financial and podtical adventurer to the 
Vice. Presidency are no longer poss 
! Nor is it straining compliments to 
ry ut that the days when Gould and 
Ki habitualls bribed corrupt New 
Yor} id fortified their offices with 
l ! prize-fighters and moved the 
! , headquarters of a great rail 
wa from New York to New Jersey in 
order to escape the law, are gone fo1 
We ful.y agree with Mr. Root 
how r, that this lifting of the stan 
lard has been due quite as much to the 
ising of the general idea as to im 
ement in the ideals of corporation 
manage That the practices of such 
yvorious sceoundre as Jay Gould and 
! raiiway associates had come long 
zo to be repudiated in disgust by the 
new generation of railway men, and this 
without any necessary coercion by out 
le pub opinion we ee no reason 
for doubting But it will hardly do to 
fatter ourselve too much on the new 
ensitivene of the financial conscience 
when we have so near at hand such 
ode the sharp practice in Met 
ropolitan Street Railway finance, dur 
it 19 ind 1906; the swindling opera 
tions in various famous steel-trade “pro 
motion during 1899 and 1902, and 
t} use of life insurance funds by spe 
1 tin trustec in 1901 Possibly it is 
mn tr " Mr Root dec’ares, that 
hy tandard of probity and _ fidelity 
imon the corporation managers of the 
unt is hieher now than it ever has 
been befor Rut the greater safe 
i in the other fact, also stated 
hie ‘ i that “our people de 
mand that a more rigid rule of moralit 
he } applied 
Che fact that immediate disarmament 
mpracticable is no reason for shelv 
present discussion Its imprac 
lit lhe whol in the need of a 
i ve ind vigorous publi enti 
ind public entiment was neve! 
engendered b a cautious fear of 
nex for some new cencession to right 
ne and civilization a little ahead 
ne If ome “statesman” of an 
lay could have persuaded Phil 
] Wi ind their kind that aho 
fion was a word not to be uttered un 
minor mitigation actually within 
reach were secured, the chains would 
| be clanking in the Southern cotton 
fields. There is no real progress for the 
cause of internatlona! peace apart from 
1 vigorous campaign against the folls 
of ever-increasing preparation for war 
ind the Mohonk Conference will find 
that it has weakened its moral power 


costly 


|} appe ired 


| disapproved of 


| 


‘The 


listening 


Nation. 





by to advice emanating from 


| 
sources not really in sympathy with the 


cause for which it is supposed to stand 
It abandoned, if it is 
to as 
to 


might as well be 
cowardly 
daring 


and 


and 
even 


as timid 
week 


continue 
last not 
Root’s 


of the Hague Conference more than the 


if was 


follow Secretary advice ask 


Government could 

“If it were more generally known in 
the United States that the best cotton 
seed oil is equal in purity and health 
fulness to olive oil said Major Carson, 
chief of the Government Bureau of Man- 
ufactures, at Jamestown, tne other day, 
“the demand for cottonseed oil at home 
would expand to a point that would se 
riously interfere with the profits of for 
en olive oil manufacturers If the 
American peop e, after using cottonseed 
oll for generations, in its thin disguise 
of olive oil, does not vet know its good 
qualities,. the case might as well be 
given up at once. Of course, there is 
an immense amount of nonsense about 
ubstituted articles of this sort It may 


had been a 


olives a 


that, if cottonseed 


foreign 


wel be 


product, and 
of 
denouncing the olive oil man 
palming off his upon 
But the effort to 
reputation part 
of the most 
of the “fake” 
be their 


doubtless 


by another crop, we 


cheap product 
should 
greasy wares 

of 
for itself is only 
move. 
try 
will 


tor 


us cottonseed oil 


make a 
of one interesting 
products now 


It 
adjustments 


ments 
sold merits 
take for 
Some deceptive wares have already dis 
from the 
Others, of which this oil may be one, 
ater, 


to on 


ing 
years 
market precipitately 
are 
well 


as 


for prosperity gre: 


than before 


destined 


as more honest 


theatre-goer will 
Mansfield may 
health 


and 


Every intelligent 


that be 


Richard 
to 


countrys 


hope 
the airs 
that he 
theatrical 


speedily testored by 
ol 

will 
work 
His recent illness appears to have work- 
ed in his 


temperament even 


his native 


be enabled to resume his 


with renewed spirit and vigor. 
transformations 
It 
point of confessing 
hot impul- 
mistake in re- 


who 


some strange 


and ideas has 
the 


brought him to 
that 


sive 


in the days his and 


youth he made a 
garding certain experienced critics, 
as 
ig 
as the 
to the 
him, 
the 


valuable les- 


his artistic methods, 


calumniators or contemptible 


He 
Trinity 


base 
noramuses has discovered, 
Master of 
undergraduate 
that all 

of us 


learn 


once observed 


who contradicted 
make mistakes, even 

That 
When he has mastered it 
it him 


critics have 


we 


youngest is a 


son to 


more completely may occur to 


that 


been 


candid may not 
responsible for the loss of 
Other- 
himaelf compelled 


notices, of 


the 
wholly 
fortune which he deplores 
he might find 


to admit that the 


the 
wise 


laudatory 


which he has had his full share in these 





later years, were among the chief causes 
of his prosperity. A little while ago, he 
announced his irrevocable decision te 
retire from the stage at the end of three 
It is good news to hear that his 
present intent is to remain upon it in- 
definitely, but in the character of a star, 


years. 


not as a manager. Is it possible that 
he meditates an engagement with the 
Syndicate, which he once defied and de- 
nounced in more outspoken fashion 
than he ever did the critics? This, 
surely, would be for him a buge mistake 
in every respect, except, possibly, the 
pecuniary. Fortunately, this contin- 


gency is not imminent, and in the lazy 
months to come Mr. Mansfield will have 


time for many new resolutions 
The insistence of members of the 
Bible Class conducted Ly John D. 


Rockefeller, jr., that notices of its meet- 
ings be sent no longer on postal cards, 
but in plain, sealed envelopes, like pri- 


vate letters, racing tips, circulars of 
green goods games, or cures for in 
ebriety, betrays a singular state of 


mind. Many of them say that they live 


in boarding houses, where one’s righ € 
hand or right-hand neighbor seldom 
remains in ignorance for more than a 


few minutes of what one’s left hand or 
left-hand neighbor doing. They do 
not want to be twitted about belonging 
to the most celebrated religious fellow-. 
Their neighbors hint 


is 


ship in America. 


that the class must be subsidized or 
granted rebates in some underground 
fashion, and this is not pleasant for 


those who know that there is nothing of 
the sort It takes vastly more moral 
courage in these days for the poor and 
struggling to fraternize with the exces- 
sively rich than for the excessively rich 
to hold out the helping hand. But, if 
this kind of moral courage is not @ngen- 
dered in this paragon of Bible classes, 
then where, in a selfish and hypocriti- 
cal world, are we to look for it? 


The announcement is made at Har- 
vard that to Alain LeRoy Locke of Phil- 
adelphia has been awarded $250, the 
first of the three Bowdoin prizes given 
annually to undergraduates for the three 
best literary essays. The interesting 
fact about this is that Mr. Locke is the 
young colored man who recently carried 
off the Rhodes scholarship from Penn- 
sylvania over a number of competitors. 
The Bowdoin prize is the most impor- 
Harvard. This, we are 
shows conclusively 


tant bestowed at 
inclined to think, 
that Mr. Locke has “forgotten his place.’ 
It is trying enough to have him beat 
our white boys for the honor of going 
to Oxford: but that he should now carry 
off the Bowdoin prize by an essay on 
Tennyson of really unusual literary mer- 
it, will regarded in some circles, 
we fear. as seriously threatening the 
foundations of our Anglo-Saxon civil- 


be 
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ization. It is really very cruel of Mr 
Locke. True, he has two generations 
of educated parents behind him, but 
this is no excuse. We very much fear 


that the negroes are determined not to 
stay in the places assigned to them by 


their mental superiors 


The Paris press derives a good deal 
from the German Em 
in ordering the removal of 
the statue of Heinrich from the 
grounds of his recently acquired Villa 
Achilleion, in the Isiand of Corfu, for 
merly the property of the unfortunate 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria. It would 
have been miraculous, remarks. the 
Temps, if the King of Prussia had ex 
tended his toleration to one who signed 
himself “Heine, emancipated Prussian.” 
The Germanic nature, this journal goes 
on to say, cherishes its hatreds; and it 


of amusement 
peror’s act 


Heine 


quotes Heine himself as authority for 
the fact that the Germans have never 
forgiven the French the execution of 


Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufen, 
by Charles of Anjou, in 1268. The Kai 
ser’s action does give rise to the ques 
tion whether the fame of Heine is wan 
ing in Germany. That the contrary is 
true outside of Germany, there can be 
little But Wiiliam II. un- 
doubted iy of his 
and he has our own President’s infalli- 
ble instinct for voicing the prevailing 
sentiment of the the 
xreat mass of his subjects. Is it possi 
ble, then, that, in period of intense 
patriotic self-consciousness like the pres 


doubt. is 


representative nation, 


moment among 


a 


ent, Germany is turning against her 


great mocker and cosmopolite, who was 


also a great lyric poet? 


If the rejection of the Irish bill leaves 


the Liberals looking rather chop-fallen 


it has caught the Tories looking very 
foolish. They had made all their prep 
arations for a resounding fight against 
the measure. There was to have been 
an immense Unionist meeting in Lon 
don, early in June, to denounce this 
new attempt to rend the Empire; and 


all the changes were to be rung on the 
perfidy of the Liberals, and the treason 
of Irishmen. This artificial excitement 
will now scarcely be indulged in. What 
the Irish themselves have rejected as a 
mere nothing, the Tories cannot 
into a terrible portent to alarm the na 
And they have further 
for uneasiness over the mistaken action 
of the Natiénalists at Dublin in putting 
an end Irish legislation at 
sion of Parliament. This will 


erect 


tion. grounds 


| 


to this ses 


leave the 


‘The N: 


bp ILO mM. 


small holdings of land f iworTrers an 
farmers, for increas'ng the security « 
tenure for those w) l «¢ 
pecially for readjust £ x 

and, which is often cross inequitable 
is making great he “ | Cx 
ernment resolutely ‘ embod 
} ing the popular demat will < 
lan exceedingly aw th 
Lords to throw it o 


| furnish the best of 


} the country on the is 
| the House of Lords 

wl Mr Ba fou ‘ t 
cause suc) sea } } 
party 

The latest eport ) German 
Reichstag of the developme! of tl 
Kiao-Chou colon is ol a e ¢ ( 
aging characte! It cove the p 1 
from October 1 1905, to October 1, 1906 
during whi h the income of the e« on) 
government rose from $250,000 to $342 
600, or 37 per cent The value of the 
commerce passing through the harbor of 
Tsing-tau rose from 32,400,000 Mexican 
dollars to 39,400,000. This does not mean 
that the actual trade of the colony h 
grown to that extent, for Tsing tau 
port used by the merchants of the in 
terior to ship their goods, whicl oing 
either way, pass through German ter 
ritory Indeed, this tran oO! harac 
er of the trade of the colo one ofl 
he greate difficulties confron j 
1iministrators it is so t or 
the Hi é an ha ca } if ow 

1 loped into a se e. None 

he Ie profi ! e sl n i 

I whicl crease 0.000 ton 
in the year under con if on While 
he passenger traffic of the railw ost 
from 780,228 persons to 811,28 I 
coal traffic steadily increasing, owing 
to the levelopment of the Cit in 
mines, which gave 13,716 carloads to the 
railroad to haul As there has also 
been a continual improvement in the 
judiciary and school system ! re 
port must cheer the Reichstag not 
little, for from Africa it has had no 
thing but bad news for V , en 
past 

Though the reported uprising in 
Kwan-tung has so far assumed no defi 
nite anti-foreign character, the proba 
bility that the rebels may turn their 
arms against Europeans, as’ well 
rainst the local mandarins and th 
dynasty, is not at all remote All ac 
counts agree that the feeling against 
foreigners has been steadily growing 
since the great war, and that progres 
ives are competing with reactionaries 
in proclaiming fervid principles of pa 
triotism and national elf fficiency 





Ministry free to turn their hands to 
other measures. One of these was hint 

ed at in the Prime Minister’s speech 
at Manchester, the other day. It Is the 
question of land reform. On this snub 

ject there is a vast stirring of publi | 
opinion. The movement for securing ' 


| The native press, which ha 


rienced 


irkable growth of late, | 


uch 2 
hostile to the white man’s influenc 


a Teyi 
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in 


e which 1 I x ed 
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} oe yoru Lie I 
ced te 
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i | I in i 
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I to the world fe famine relief 
A | ( 4 Nlowin por 
| ‘ ‘ ection wro ! im the el 
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( ‘ f the oom rhe ‘ 
| ke the Libe (ove! 
| elic , t} ond n of the 
have hee ! vith el ‘ 
| ania . of t} 
| nded ypriet The re pre ’ 
} omising he enactmer of 4 
iy with the great agricultura 
establishing a rural bank f 
the purpose of facilitating the acqui 
on of land by the mall farme 
n it incumbent on the te 
| the rze insurance companle t¢ ‘ 
helt ind te i ”" lor ( peasan 
| } brought bout i obette feelit 
mong the ma of the population. Mean 
| while, the radical policy which the L 
| eral Government has thought it impera 
tive to introduce, such as the interven 
tion of the prefects for the purpose of 
| rbitrarily reducing rents under exist 
| ing contracts, has evoked a sharp pro 
| 


test from the large landowners, who 


iddition, complain that. the indemnit) 
for their losses offered them by th: 
Government in the form of three-yea 
| loans, is insufficient. The Conserva 
tive party, which for a long time ha 
| been split up Into bitterly hostile fa 


tions, is now reported as reunited, und: 
the leadership of M. Carp, whose view 
are those of the landlords. Should the 


defeated in the 
in the beginning of 
of effective agrarian re 
be dim indeed. 


be parlilamen 
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Liberals 
tary June 
the prospects 
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AOYD 


KUROKI ASKS ABOUT THE TARIFF. 

We have received by wireless from 
Washington a short-hand account in 
Japanese of a conversation between 
Gen. Kuroki and the President. It shows 
that the distinguished visitor from Ja 
pan is deep!y interested in the ongoing 
of democratic government, and is espe 


cially curious about the power of public 


opinion in this country. Of course, ow 
ing to the uncertainties of transmission 


deciphering, and translating, we cannot 


ibsolutely guarantee that the following 

an exact transcript of the actual dia 
logue at the White House, but it cannot 
he far wrong. Truth, after all, shines 
by its own radiant light. As nearly as 
we can make out the talk between the 


exalted personages, it ran very much in 


this fashfon 

Gen. Kuroki I am anxious to learn 
ibout American government. You have 
no Samurai, no nobles, no Elder States 
men. Who then is it that decides what 
must be done? 

President Roosevelt Why, my dear 
General, with us the people rule. Elect- 
ed officials are but their servants, to 
do as they direct 

K. But how do they make their 
wishes known? 

R. Through the newspapers, through 
meetings, boards of trade, public asso 
ciations, party conventions, and through 
the utterances of their chosen represen 


That we call public 


opinion, and it is supreme in the United 


tatives is what 
states 
Then 


re 


Congress and the Adminis 
compelled to do what public 


K 


trat‘on a 


entiment desires to be done? 

R. Certainly No party in power 
would dare to disregard a real popular 
demand 

K. Let me make my questions specific. 
They tell me that there is a strong 
movement in this country for tariff re 
vision From what I learn, the senti 
ment appeal to be overwhelmingly in 
its favor Now, why is nothing done? 

R. Well, you must know that this sub 
ject is very intricate and disputed 

K. Still, are not the facts as I am 
informed? Do not all Democrats want 
the tariff lowered? Are not many Re 
publicans demanding the same thing? 
Is it not true that many honorable Sen 
ators are declaring for it, and that your 
great Secretary of War with your pow 
erful Speaker Cannon are saying it must 
be done Am I wrong in supposing 
that you yourself were once a free-trad 
er, and that you had a message ready 
for Conere two years ago calling for 
a reform of the tariff? My interpreter 
tells me that chambers of commerce and 
issociations even of manufacturers are 


passing resolutions in favor of cutting 
lown your customs duties It seems 
clear that public opinion has declared 
itself in that sense. The people are 


nearly of one mind. Then why is no. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








‘The Nation. 


thing done? Why has the Republican 
party not hastened to execute the popu- 
lar will? 

R. Ah, but we are going to. We are 
going next year to promise the people 
to revise the tariff a year or two after 
that, 

K. But why wait? 
power now? 

R. Yes, but there are great difficulties 
in the There is, for example, the 
Steering Committee in the Senate. 

K. I have not read of that, nor has 
our Embassy told me anything apout it. 

R. Well, it of General Staff 
of the Republican It decides 
what legislation may enacted, very 
much your General Staff plans a 
campaign. And thus far it has not per- 
mitted the party up the revi 
sion of the tariff 

K. Is it, then, more powerful than the 
party? Can it refuse to let the people 
have their way? 

R. Oh, no: but some one has to be in 
charge of all such you under- 
stand, and these influential Senators are 
the ones in this case. They have much 
to do, you see, with providing the sinews 


Have you not the 


way. 


is a sort 
party. 

be 
as 


to take 


matters, 


of party war—what we call campaign 
funds—and this enables them to say 
what laws may be passed, and when. 
They have decided that tariff revision 
would be ruinous to our prosperity this 
year, but that two years from now it 
would heighten it. 


K. May they not change their minds, 
two years from now? If so, could they 
not then prevent all legislative action? 


R. They could, but we all hope they 
won't. 
K. This is truly puzzling. If public 


opinion rules, how can a handful of men 
resist and thwart it? 

R. The trouble is, General, that there 
are practical considerations which come 
in to delay matters. Even an army, 
you know, cannot move until the com- 
missariat is ready. 

K. Now I begin to My 
experience with the Russian troops helps 
me. Those brave fellows could not do 
their best because the corrupt army con- 
did not give them good sup- 
plies, and their generals were all the 
while overruled from court. It was not 
the soldiers, but the incompetent 
commanders and the thieving Govern- 
ment clique, who brought defeat upon 
them. What you mean to tel! me is that 
your Steering Committee, with the men 
who pay money to your party, are the 
ones who are holding back the Republi- 
can army from marching to do its duty. 

R. You quite misunderstand me, Gen- 
eral. We are sure to do it, in time. But, 
as practical men, we have to consider 


understand. 


tractors 


stout 


opportuneness and ways and means and 
political strategy and party advantage 
and the awkwardness of doing what we 
have denounced our opponents for pro- 
posing. 

K. Thanks for all this information. I 
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now understand what is meant by pub- 
lic opinion always having its way in the 
United States. It is supreme unless some 
one has bought the power to defy it. It 
can do everything except reform a tar- 
iff which men have paid the 
Republican party to keep unreformed. 
When I tell them about this in Japan 
they will interested. Perhaps, they 
will be surprised. 


selfish 


be 


THE LAND QUESTION IN THE DUMA. 

The existence of Russia’s second Par- 
liament is probably more precarious at 
the present moment than it ever has 
been during weeks of rumored dissolu- 
tions, coups d'état, and conspiracies. No 
single violent speech brought about the 
of the first Parliament, and 
something far more serious even than 
an injury to the honor of the army will 
be needed to precipitate a crisis in the 
second. Such a crisis is not improbably 
at hand now. Up to the present we have 
had, on the whole, comparatively light 
skirmishing, but as a result of the posi- 
tion taken last week by Premier Stoly- 
pin with regard to the agrarian ques- 
tion, issue has finally been joined on 
the question that lies closest to the heart 
of the great mass of the people. The 
Agrarian Commission of Ninety-nine, 
according to the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment, has adopted the principle of for- 
expropriation of private land- 
the benefit of the peasants, 
the wishes of the 
is unalterably op 

Against forcible 
upholds his 


dispersal 


cible 
lords for 
without consulting 
Government, which 
posed to the scheme. 
expropriation M. Stolypin 


method of gradual transfer of land 
through the peasants’ banks, through 
which between twenty-five and thirty 


millions of acres, or about one-third of 
the minimum amount considered neces- 
sary to satisfy the land-hunger of the 
population, have already been offered 
for sale. 

Is the Duma, then, near its end? If 
that body should insist on upholding the 
action of its commission, there would 
be little chance, or, for that matter, 
little reason, for its further existence 
Its fate would seem therefore to lie in 
the hands of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats. Their land plan was character- 
ized by the Prime Minister as amount 
ing to virtual expropriation, because of 
the inadequate rate of compensation it 
prescribed. If, however, the matter of 
price only is in question, it is not im- 
possible that the Constitutional Demo- 
crats may be willing to negotiate with 
the Government. Of the parties of the 
Left, as we have said before this, the 
jovernment would in that case take lit 
tle account. That the Duma to them is 
not a place for doing business, but for 
carrying on revolutionary § agitation, 
they have frankly avowed. 

The Government's stand against any 
method of agrarian reform involving a 
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sudden “social upheaval” must be the 
cause of unlimited satisfaction the 
members of the Left. Still more pleased 
would they be if the Constitutional Dem 
ocrats should join hands with the Min 


to 


istry. That storm of popular wrath 
which they have been waiting and work 
ing for would then burst, so they rea 


son, over the heads of all the bourgeois 
parties. We find this point of view stat 
ed in a remarkable speech recently de 
livered by Gershuni, the 
cial-Revo utionary was 
this country a short time ago 


Gregory So 
who in 
Defending 


the tactics of those revolutionary Depu 


leader, 


ties in the Duma who were exerting 
themselves to prevent a dissolution, he 
said frankly that such action was nec 
essary in order to gain time for the 
great upheaval, the armed insurrection 
which is to sweep away the entire ex 
isting political and social structure. He 
pleaded for patience, for submission to 
force majcure, in order that the respon 
sibility for the inevitable failure of all 
moderate schemes of reform, and nota 
bly of the Duma itse’f, sheuld once for 


all be placed upon the shoulders of the 
Government 

The great argument in the revolution 
ary that the Romanofs 
and their supporters no good can come 


arsenal! is from 


Let the land be offered to the peasants 
in large quantities by the present Gov 


ernment, land enough in the total to re 
lieve the pressing wants of the people, 
and will that the 
ants shall not be tricked and plundered 


who guarantee peas 


as they were in 1861, or that they shall 
not be crushed under the weight of 
taxes placed upon their new holdings 


or that they shall be protected against 
the of the the 
temptations of the state vodka shops? 


exactions usurer and 
In homely language, their case might be 
stated as calling not only for a new deal 
all around, but for ¢ 
against all cheating on the part of the 
dealer of the cards 

Concerning the technical questions in 


4 sure preventive 


volved in Russia’s agrarian problem, it 
ie difficult to speak in any but the most 
When Russian public men 
whether 


general way. 
differ among 
the endowment 
sufficient land 
rubles or 7,.500.000.000 
sider should proceed with caution. Books 
authorities 
has writ 


themselves as to 
of the 
will cost 


peasants with 
2 500.000.0000 


rubles, the out 


and such as 


Baskerville, 


of statistics, 
Beatrice C, 
ten on the question in a recent number 
ef the Fortnightly Review, assign from 
32 to 39 per cent. of the soil to the peas- 
from 35 42 cent. to the 
and the Imperial family, and 
25 per cent. to private landown- 
ers. The additional needed by 
the peasants has been by a 
Cadet leader at about 120,000,000 acres, 
according to recent though 
Miss Baskerville quoted an earlier esti 
mate ranging from eighty-six to ninety 
millions. On the basis of the latter 


who 


ants, to 
Crown 


about 


per 


amount 
computed 


dispatches 


| credit 


achieved 


east 


as 


antrys 


The N 


ation. 


figures this writer asserted that some 
twenty-seven millions would be forth 
coming from the Crown, and that about 
10 per cent. of private holdings, amount 
ing to 25,000,000 acre could be pur 
chased within a reasonable time, as it 
fact has been done. There remain about 
thirty-five million acres to be supp ied 
before a reasonably satisfactory solution 


of the problem can be attained 
after dal 


resolves it 


all ving w 


the problem self in 


one——-how to bring ibout the cessa 


on the one hand 


ion of a régime which 
the 
of 
to the crying absurdity 
of the 
holding,” and, 
the 


crushes cultivator of the soil under 
that r 
of 


rental 


a burden taxes se frequently 


“180 to 280 


normal value of 


per 


the 


cent 


upholds 


the other 


of 


on 


its policy retention the peas 


in a state of ignorance that ren 


impossile 
ik Eu 
child 


sure 


intelligent cultivation 
Official 


ropean 


ders 


figures give every mu in 


Russia, “man, woman, or 


i 1-25 acres to live upon,” enough 


to famine But un 


the 


ly, prevent chronic 


der the present régime can agrarian 


tled? 


question ever be set 


JAPAN 
The 
inese expedition 


AS A COLONIZER 


Jap 
8,000 men is endeav 
the of the 
Formosa, if cor 
of that of 
the late Governor-General, Viscount Ko 
He to the dif 
by these natives severely 
to 


Times that a 
of 
subjugate 
of 


change 


Lor don report 


oring to savages 


coast indicates, 


rect, a policy from 


dama undertook solve 


ficulty leaving 


a’one: only when they have sought 


force 
the island 
a of block 
houses, and it was the plan of Viscount 


‘eave their territory was 
The 


Is protected 


any 
of 
frontier 


ap 


plied civilized part 


by 


Kodama to make greater headway with 


this western portion before trying to 
conquer the savages. Japan has felt 
that in Formosa she is on trial as a 


Power, and that according to 
Korea 


colonizing 
her successes there her efforts in 
and Manchuria will be prejudged. 

The Japanese are particularly sensi 
Hence they 
should get ful 
already 


foreign criticism 
that 
what 


tive to 
they 
they 


Formosa. 


anxious 
for 


are 

have 
Official 

and 


in blue 


books are always available, these 


have been further reinforced by an elab 


| orate stucy, entitled “Japanese Rule in 


Takekoshi, 
excellent translation of which has just 
been published by Longmans & 
Co. There is much in the facts herein 
related of which the Japanese may be 
proud. First of all, brigandage, curse 
of centuries, has been put down, so that 
it is now safe for a young gir! to travel 
alone from one end of the civilized part 
of the island to the other. Viscount Ko. 


Formosa,” by Yosaburo an 


Green 


a 


dama was prompt to do away with mill 


government, and substitute civil! 


If Formosa {fg still properly de- 
" & 


tary 
rule. 
scribed as an “island of policemen,” 


| community of the world’s great 


| camphor, and tobacco 


t noteworthy that t) 
responsible lirec't t« the 


The t 


eavier under Japan rule thar 


are 
Governor-General 

the payi 
pt officials h: 
hs 
lete 


the 


corr 
railroad 
const! 
On 
ve 
juUsiness Opp I 
increased 


been greatly 


inese subsidy was paid in 


land is now self-sup 
that |! 
of the pri 


th: 


ved wv 1910 


have made out 
th 

her 
so far 
al side of the « 
record has 
Ks r 


from 


of her trade w Formosa al at the 


cost 
the 


financial 


as 


ase is concer! 
the 


markable 


has 


been really 


Jananese 


instance the rice crop 


risen 20,529,000 bushels in 1899 


to 41,598,000 In 1904 
rt} e railro 


the mileage } 


increase of over; 
id 

Ing 
There a 
of 


1809 


an 


tow per cent now pay 


for itself iV been In 


creased from 623 re 6.000 


miles of good roads, nearly all which 


and 


built bet 
Nearly 


have been p 


were ween the vears 


1902 2000 miles 


graph 
the 





wire ut in ser since 


Japanese conquest, and the telephone 


and wireless telegraphy Iso In 
But 
progress 


of a 
whether 


are 1 use 


ill this spell 


kind o 


the 


while one 


of 


1s 


the supreme test 


sur 


colonizing nation after all 


it 


cess 


is ving a just govern 


supp! 


whether the governed 
Mr Tal 


he 


ment, and are 
ekoshi 87 \ 
by the 


conquer 


contented As 
“New 


sword 


territory may won 


the 


qua 


but unless 


ing natior POSSESSE the ifications 
for the 
ions 
fol'ow.” 
feels 


should 


administration of 


necessary W Isé 


liss 
Mr 
th 


“ 


olution 
Take 
far 
the 
il 


to the ulti 


and « 
Naturally 


the 


its posses decay 


inevitably 


koshi that success 


18 


achieved admit Japan “into 


colon 
powers”: he has no doubt as 
Formosans under 
he defends 
of the salt 


industries 


mate happiness of the 


Japanese rule, precisely as 


the government monopoly 


that, if 
laid 
hi ike 
Formosans ag 
Any 


custom 


It must be admitted 


t he 


they 


anese follow policy 
Mr. Takeko 
well by the 


rulers could 


are v to doa 
fore 


social 


any gen 


attempt Say 
and inst 


to 


‘to force our 


tutions them, and mould them 


the 


upon 


on Japanese model, will only im 


peril our policy of colonizing the island 


without achieving any good result 


We should not forget that the secret 
of success in tropical colonization lis 
in winning the confidence of the na 
tives by a liberal and wise administ: 
tion, and securing their loyal coopera 
| tion " These are words that 
might well be posted in large letter 
over the Governor-General desk in 
Manila. We have no doubt that the 


foolish and unsuccessful effort to mould 





$9):2 
the Filipinos into the American form 
was in Mr. Takekoshi’s mind when he 
penned these words 

In Korea, the problem is likely to be 
far more difficult The Nagasaki corre 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian 
has recently confirmed the reports of 
the growing uneasiness of the Koreans 
Affairs are assuming a menacing 
wpect,”’ and the Korean hatred of their 


overlords is intensified by such incidents 


| 
| 
| 








as the recent extraordinary theft of the 
holy Korean pagoda of white marble 
The wisdom of a Viscount Kodama is 
greatly needed in Korea, where many of 
the Japanese immigrants are of a highly 
indesirable class “So long,” remarks | 
he Guardian's correspondent, “as Ko 
reans can be insulted, abused and im 
posed on without penal consequences to 
the aggressor they cannot be expected 
to bow humbly to the new conditions.’ 
Individual cases of oppression will occur 
n all colonies For this we need not 
criticise the Japanese too severely, but 
the Government which fails to suppress 
uch conduct on the part of its subjects 
open to the severest criticism. The 
refusal to accept letters in the Korean 
language for transmission in the mails 
one of the natives’ grievances and 
is alleged that railways, mines, tim 
! lands, and other property have been 
or are being expropriated by the Gov 
rnment The outlook, therefore, for 
Japanese success in Korea is as gloomy 
it is cheerful in Formosa, and goes 
to prove that many years must elapse 
hefore the final judgment can be passed 
upon Japan as a colonial administrator 
Mr. Takekoshi to the contrary notwith 
tanding 
THER EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS 
The exchange of professors between 
(ierman and American universities has 
now been going on long enough to give 
ome hint of its value and the trend in 
the future That it has been not much 
nore than a sucers Mestime appears to 
the general opinion in Berlin uni 
ersit cireles The first enthusiasm 
has passed awa while the benefits in 
he wa of international courtesy and 
ood will are now thoroughly attained 
These have been practical results of 
alive Beyond this, however, there is 
tle to le ald The latest German 
representative at Columbia is reported 
have returned to h home much dis 
ippolnted On the other side, it cannot 
illeged that the lectures of any of 
our representatives have deeply stirred 
the German Gelehrtenwell The present 
Harvard professor at Berlin, Dr. Rich 
irds, is one of our ablest chemists. But he 
earned nearl all that he know from 
(ierman ind has to imy his own in 
ons in Enelish, a language un 
ood by onl one CGerman tnedent mn 
e! two hundred or Moreover f 
(lermat rich in any field of learn 


Nation. 


ing, it is in this one of chemistry. Hence 


‘The 


there is danger that his lectures, or 
others like them, may degenerate into a 
pastime for some of the members of the 
American or British colony 

The 


representatives have been too much 


our 
in 


criticism is also heard that 
or drawn into court or dip 

circles. They under 
the Berlin situation, realized 
that in the opinion of the German pub 
exchange of professors has ap 
peared to be more of fad than 
anything to be taken very seriously. The 


no men- 


fluenced by 


lomati« have not 


stood or 
lic this 
a court 
have made little or 
tion of the American professors, beyond 
German 

an 
give 


newspapers 


reporting their initial lectures 


editors care no more to translate 


Einglish discourse than ours to 


space to the views of the distinguished 
Ailiance Francaise. 


Profe ssor 


lecturers of the 


the Burgess, 
German, 


interest 


of 
his 


Even course 
in 
slight 
to 


who delivered lectures 


aroused comparatively 


Whether this 
stamp upon the whole enterprise, or pos 


due solely the court 


1S 








tem, porary 


| permanently 
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none the less suggestive. It could not 


be expected that we could send two pro 
| fessors to Germany each year who would 


have something notable to say. To our 
mind, the selection of Dr. Fe:ix Adler 
to represent Columbia two years hence 
one of the best made, not only be- 
cause of his mastery of German, but 
because, through his lectures on ethical 
culture, he will be able to interpret 
American life and ideals not only to 
select educated classes, but to the masses 
as well. But intermediaries of this kind 
in large numbers; and if 
whether 


is 


not exist 
they did, it 
they, too, would not pall after a while 
On the other hand, if the exchange is 
to follow the Tageblatt’s lines, it might 
easily become merely one of graduate 
students, after the manner of the Rhodes 
That would be valuabe 
in itself, but by no means achieve the 
ends originally intended. 

It must not be forgotten that 
tain amount of exchange has been going 
Leopold Ranke spoke 
Paris Academy 
Hoffmann 
dis 


do 


is questionable 


scholarships. 


a cer 


for decades 


many 


on 
times before the 
of Science, while  Liebig, 
Helmholtz, Koch, 
tinguished men have lectured before the 
Royal Institution in London. Centuries 
ago there were plenty of foreigners to 
be found at the Italian or Dutch or 
German or French universities. To-day 
several American professors 
at English universities; 
Leipzig has long had Professor Caspar 


and many other 


there are 


R. Gregory, and we on this side have 
Miinsterberg, who came to us from a 
German chair, as did Von Holst. In the 


and simultaneous character 


| of the Berlin exchange lies the novelty 


sibly to a belief that it is merely anoth 
er whim of the Kaiser, like his enthusi 
asm for yachting, we do not undertake 
to say It does, however, appear that 
the time has come for considering the 
future of what ought to be a valuable 
institution 

The Berlin Vageblatt is also of this 
opinion. Although it disclaims any in 
tention of criticising the American lec 
turers individually, it none the less 
feels that, if present methods are to be 
adhered to, “no result worth mentioning, 
no real moral or scientific gain, will re 
sult The whole experiment “can on’y 
turn out to be a curiosity in the history 
of education.” It does not feel itself at 
liberty to go into the reasons for this, 
which are many, but it has a remedy to 
suggest If there is to be “any pros 
pect of success whatever,” the matter 


must be taken up from another point of 
the Tageblatt’s opinion, “not 
exchange of university teachers is 
needed, exchange of lec 
but of of teaching.” 
Knowledge the scientific educa 
tional progress of the countries concern 
ed upon 


American 


view In 


an 


what is or an 
turers, methods 


of and 


will have value, not jectures 


Constitutional questions, 
handful, mat 
Germany has 


The Tageblatt 


which interest only a or 


ters chemical, on which 


all the learning possible 


would have not merely professors of 
standing as delegates to the two coun 
tries. but voung and studious teachers, 


men, sclentists, even apprentices 
Men of this 


medical 
in the field of pure science 


type shou'd have the opportunity to 
tudy on the spot foreign methods of 
teaching and investigation, In order to 


compare them critically with those with 


which they are familiar. This wonld, it 
think quickly result in a gradual “re 
animation of the mental views of those 
countries affected 

If this sounds a bit 





If it can be made of genuine value 


either along educational lines or in the 


interests of internationa! understanding 


of international differences, no stone 
should be left unturned to accomplish 
this end. Perhaps there is a middle 
way—such as the lengthening of the 
stay of each professor; but whether 
there is or is not, something must be 


done, ere the exchange becomes a sub 
ject for jesting. 


CITIES. 
in the fine 
communities, 


ART IN SMALL 


Growth of 
in smaller American 
ticularly in those of less than one hun- 
dred and fifty 
an encouraging indication of our nation- 
progress in other than material di- 
Wherever the art centre of the 
country be just now —whether at 
Pittsburgh, where the 
the ironmaster has provided ample gal- 
though there no colony of 
painters and seulptors capable of filling 
New York many 


work 


arts, 
par- 


interest 


thousand population, is 


al 
rections 
may 
of 


munificence 


leries is 


with its 


them, or in 
adequately 
Wash 


is cer- 


artists whose to 
shown in 


the fact 


have to be 


Philadelphia 


exhibited 


ington or 


pedantic, it is tain that subordinate centres of produc- 
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tion and appreciation of art are all the 
while developing 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton used to 
predict an artistic renaissance in this 


places as Worces- 
and Fall River should 
vie with in rivalry of the 
kind that in the best periods of Italian 
art among of substan- 
tially the same size as these New Eng- 
land manufacturing towns. The condi- 
tions for such competition are appar- 
ently being slowly prepared in many 
American cities whose habits and stan- 
dards of living are distinctly klein 
sididtisch. In the lesser industrial cap 
the fine with 
ever-increasing the 


such 
and 
other 


when 
Lowell 
each 


country 
ter 


subsisted cities 


are cherished 
regard—at 
part of the women’s clubs. 
At all exhibitions of work? 
painters of high professional stand- 
in the 
The wives and daughters 
and 
chants in these places invariably compel 
the men members of their families to at- 
tend the cpening night in evening dress. 
Small-city folk An 
exhibition of paintings by contemporary 
American arranged for Spring- 
field, Mass., has annually sold more can- 
vases than the New York public, reén- 
forced by hundreds of thousands of vis- 
part of the 
at Academy 
perhaps exceptional, 


jtals arts 


least on 
events, 
by 
ing are to-day seen frequently 
minor cities. 
manufacturers mer- 


of well-to-do 


buy pictures, too. 


artists, 


itors from every continent, 


has purchased shows 


Springfield is but 
other cities of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion are interested in collections of pic- 
A travelling exhibition, gathered 
in this went the 
successfully, during the past 
Savannah, 
Lynchburg, and _ other 
Lowell, Whistler’s 
birthplace, has an art association which 
has held 
1905, and which 
signs to appeal, through picture shows, 
popular lectures, and instruction in the 
arts and crafts, to the artistic 


tures, 


from studios city, 
rounds 
winter, of Charleston, Tam- 
pa, Nashville, 
Southern — cities. 


two good exhibitions since 


now has ambitious de- 


instincts 
not only of American-born middle-class 
people, but of the polyglot horde that 
filled the and tenement 
houses of the city. Dallas, Tex., through 
the initiative of its art association, sees 
from time to time the work of paint 
ers of New York, Chicago, and Boston. 
The Worcester Art Museum since 1897 
has been holding summer exhibitions 
which give not only the local public, but 
the world that travels through central 
Massachusetts by motor-car trolley, 
opportunity to of the 
things that were on view in the larger 
cities through the winter. There are 
associations for the promotion of the 
fine arts in such towns as Waco, Utica, 
Erie, Hamilton, and many more. We 
are, in fact, approaching such a condi- 


has factories 


or 


see some best 


tion as exists in Great Britain, where 
almost every provincial town has its 
“art union,” with, oftentimes, a cred- 


itable museum, containing one or two 





? 








rtion. 


‘The N: 


Italian masterpieces, a few canvases bys 


Sir Jo Gainsborough and i 


of 


shuai and 
sprinkling of 
century that suggest 
question, “Where do 
pictures go when they are dead?” 
Museums of art have been founded in 
many of the smaller cities of this coun 
try. Mrs. Hannah A of 
a former Governor of New Hampshire 
has provided for leaving an estate, of a 


the teenth 
the 


Academy 


works nine 


an answer to 


Royal 


Currier, wife 


present estimated value of more than a 
million 
in 


to establish art 
seum The validity 


the Salisbury bequest of several 


dollars, an mu 
of 
million 
Wor 


well 


Manchester. 


been established 


provided 


dollars having 


cester, already with a 


equipped museum, is in a position to 


of great 
Hartford 
oth 


become a secondary art centre 
importance Providence 
Rochester, Pittsfield 
ers have typical institutions for d 


of 


Toledo, and 
isplay 
art collections 


The economic usefulness of an appre 
ciation of the graphic arts in the minor 
of no 
argument exaggeration in 
the belief 
that the study of Raphael would assist 
the and of 


be conceded. Sculptors have long found 


needs, 
if the 
Manchester school's 


industrial centres course, 
even 
innocent 
in production sale ribbons, 
some of their best opportunities in the 
Painters 
generally seeking the same constituency 
The fie!d for of is 


broadening. Boston has become a much 


smaller cities are now very 


the sale pictures 
better place of residence than formerly 
and the 
the New England capital have 
that they go into the 


for painters since 
at 


discovered 


sculptors, 
men 
when 


cities of the West and South they are 
at no disadvantage 
The present inclination of the lesser | 


municipalities, generally, appears to be 
to secure the best work, and to get com 


petent advice as to what is best. Syra- 
cuse, neglecting a chance which 
have been 
taken a public square with a 
conventional soldiers’ monument 


ed from some contractor's book of pat 


twenty 


vears ago would inevitably 
to spoil 


select- 


terns, lately took counsel with an emi 
nent sculptor and secured from a limit 
ed competition a design which bids fair 


to give the city a thoroughly worthy 
monument. Again, Malden, Mass., has 
just put the matter of choosing both 


site and sculptor for an important mon 
umental work into the hands of a com 
mittee in whose membership are paint 
ers and art critics. Such a disposition 
to act advice in 
affairs is not the least hopeful sign of 
the progress of art in our democracy. 


upon expert wsthetic 


ROMAN ITALY IN THE 
I. TURIN 


to 


NORTH 


that Turin 
of large 
ite faith- 
fulness Roman that un 
der the present streets im the core of the 


the house 


It easy remember 
most modern and 


Italian 


is not 
modern -looking 
citles, 


to 


owes its aspect to 


antiquity; and 


town the sewers and pavements 


val ind n h f y f 
Aug i 4 ! : 
' uu“ ‘ } 
Ron hav been f fa 
y kej within $s ancien a 
was sur! 1 by s Augustan t k wal 
with S « sal gateways ul } Id 
xpansion of the seventeenth led 
+> , me u rT Th ? 
Regional Department f I rva 
f Mor nts nt jucal Palazzo Mada 
1 hangs a plan of the anci 
» wi y now and then som leta 
added i l rf he id streets are 
ally fo 1, and which ought to be put 
$ 1 withou lelay it S present form 
as few ar rologists, even, are aware f 
x and depend on what Promis gives 
t perb but slightly antiquated book 
Ist I ur ha t mparatively 
| ibsidy would enabl ed ' nent 
fly » comy plan, bu h 
Gj men ms ul f hish My 
i n st lay h idy of the Ro 
in Ga ind in t pla held by Tur 
ler Augustus as f the Key »> Ita 
erhay I may add something to Mommsen's 
na y sketch of the policy of Aug 4 
his “Roman Prov ' 
By a rious coir lence one an pa 
lire vy from the office of the Departm 
An I Monument by narrow subte 
ranean stairs and pa iges, among the su 
ructure f themediwval Palazzo Madama 
» the considerable remains of the prin 
pal gateway of the Augustan City t) 
Porta Pretoria, over and around = whicl 
he medig@val dukes of Savoy built the 
i e and palace It has four openings 
vo irge central arcades for incoming 
ind outgoing vehicles, flanked by two nar 
Ww passage for foot-passengers rres 
ponding to the sidewalks All four of the 
Roman gates, one on each side of the eity 
were of the same style and size; and all 
like the wall of excellent brick work 
The plan was of the usual Augustan type 
en deeper than wide, with a_ central 
ourt and two huge flanking towers How 
leep the court was in the Turin gates has 
iot yet been exactly determined, but 
can be as soon as the Government provides 
he funds for ympleting the restoration 
ind uneovering of the so-called Palazzo 
lelle Torri, or Porta Palatina, the ancient 
Porta Principal Sir ra of Roman Turin 
which was also turned into a fortress in 
the Middle Ages On its outer face this 
ologesal gateway, with its high sixteen 
sided towers and double-arched gallery, is 
the only one of the four to remain in al 
mo perfect preservation, so perfect that 
ts Augustan date was not until quite re 
ently admitted. Since 1906 it has been in 
proces f restoration—the mediaval bat 
tlements removed, the windows and gal 
lerie opened up, the ancient level, two 
metres below the street, laid bare, and th: 
jater constructions attached to the face 
removed If the ancient foundations and 
walls in the rear should be wholly 
covered—which the Government has not 
yet provided the funds to do—the pian of 
the fortress-like structure would be ev 
dent Already we may conjecture to be 
similar to the well-preserved Augustan ga‘te 
at Nimes. which also has four openings 
ind a central court, though the Turin gate 
s on a larger scale, for its width with 
the towers exceeds 1060 feet (36 metres) 
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| 
| 


rhe two other ty gates have disap- 
pew 1. but they ha been located and part 
f their foundations has been found. That 
‘ th Fouth Va called in the Middle Ages 
orta Marmorea perhaps owing to the 
rearble facing that originally covered the 
lower part of tl brickwork of these gates 
but may ha long previously been torn 
iwa fr t! I 
. of tl howe r, was there any 
’ f d yrration in relief o 
it iI va I o attr it to some de 
oved arch the nptured frieze of arms 
la or and tl ! ofa ilitary scene 
w in the M well as the similar 
f frag I ) 1 pra rian soldier and 
t} of of tl Direzione! | am 
h ! ' t for the purpose 
! { Arch of the Augustan Turin 
} ! " ! la short distan out 
the ris il ty it (Porta Pra 
ria bere l ipproach by the military 
1.1 iv i ted to refer to the 
hich I iid before tl recent Ar 
vok 1 Cong ut Ather and which 
| ! irchwologist to have since 
ed and f nd tr of their numerous 
\fr in l ha vhen a Roman colony 
of i pa i I led it was the 
peneral ’ » build an arch across the 
approach, « the sacred boundary line 
pomertum It irch imually received 
t ription stating tl name of the city 
mu il ! t and some 
the reu ur of its foundation 
it wa n fact ! umental emblem of 
and irked it as part of the 
roman domain. It corresponded to the tri 
hal arch in Rome 
We find ich colony or municipal arches 
n the other Augustan ties of this north 
t ind Alp r ion, at Verona Aosta, 
! isa It rtainly must have existed 
ru Wher lid it stand? At Aosta it 
va 1 266 yards outside the city gate, 
las tl Roman Turin was of exactly the 
I th (2440 ft.) a Aosta, we may 
pace it irch at about the il distance 
) front of .the wall probably outside of 
mate } Ik I i Oo Madama I have 
ted t ! Pur Office to look for its 
foundat ul ! of the present 
aod i Z i I fr of arms and 
rwi ! ittril to it are of a type 
t ir to that « the Colony Arch at 
lola in tatria ind to that on the Colony 
Arch of Rémy in southern France, both 
of which belor to tl irly part of the 
ret of Aug undoubtedly also the 
of Turin and arch 
liow " i to date he founda 
f ’ i The form of its 
ft n | Colonia Julla | 
Ate *_ ! ! It | lear that the 
f ! t hee time ol Julius 
(‘en (j | had be i called Co 
] i J i la ! After h death (44 |] 
" founded by the tri 
" ‘4 } } kept h memory green 
‘ i | ’ Colonia Julia rhen 
when Aus ad it i ( frankly es 
tablished an Imper 1 constitution, he be 
gan 0 ill i ! ' \ olonte founded 
by himeelf af r } vn name Colonta 
Aug i But there wer three years 
from 29 to luring which he may have 
prepared the way by combining the two 
uscriptions Julia and Augusta, and to this 
category Turin belongs. This explanation 


the one which 


seems more probable than 


The Nation. 


make Cwsar its first and Augustus 


founder 
there 


would 

ts second 

But 
aft 

ing Turin 

Augustus 

be lie ve 


are historic reasons for piac- 


the of 
thought? I 
the 
entire 
de- 


and 


so much earlier in reign 
commonly 
The 
it 

for 


northern 


than is 
explanation is 
the 


combined 


there are 
involves 


the 


interesting 
of Augustus 
of Italy 
the 


more as 
scheme 
invasion, 


of 
roads 


fence from 


for invasion and conquest northern 

opening up the 
We know that, curiously enough, 
the 
safe her 
of the 


the 


Europe, by across 


the Alps 


while Rome was conquering world she 


was by no in own penin- 


The 
the 


means 
sula 
fr 
ath 
dued 


pine 


entire Alpine 
of the 
of 


great 


ranges 
Adri- 


are 
to 
the 


tribes 


Riviera crest 
still 


warlike 


ym 
unsub- 

Al- 
from 


was in 


possess! 


all 


on 
the 

to invaders 
could descend 


Lombardy, 


and 


passes were open 


northern who into 


the plains 
Venetia 


Europe, 
of 
Settled and advanced culture was 


Piedmont and 


impossible where freebooters had full sway 


Worse yet, military communications with 
Gaul and Germany were insecure except in 
case of a large force, and de pended on the 


friendship of local chieftains, such as that 
King of the Alps, 
friendship for Julius Caesar had 


of Donnus whose 


the 


Cottian 


made 


passage to Gaul across the Mont Genévre 
possibl 
As soon as Augustus had restored nor- 


mal conditions, after the defeat and death 
of Mare Antony, and had become sole mas- 
ter of the Roman world, he planned to put 
an and 
at a base for the 
the Danubian 
River Danube 
the empire, a 
entrust to the 
Drusus and Ti- 
For this he needed to control all 
and it is the details of 
this scheme, and the monuments that still 
it, that I have been studying at 
Turin and all along the line. How suc- 
cessful it finally was, after years of minute, 
inglorious, and wearing strategy, far more 
difficult than that of the Boer war, is com- 
memorated in the famous Augustan Trophy, 


end to this intolerable 


the 


conquest 


condition, 


Same time to create 
of 


as to 


Germany and 
make of the 
boundary of 
plan which was soon to 


of family, 


50 


lands, 
the northern 

he 
generals his 
berius 


the Alpine passes; 


record 


which the French are finally laying bare 
at the present moment, at La Turbie, 
near Nice This towering pile, overlook- 


ing the main Roman causeway which leads 
along the Riviera to Gaul and Spain, gives 
the names of forty-six Alpine tribes, from 
Mediterranean to Adriatic, whom Augustus 
It was built in 7-6 B. C., 

insurrection had been 


had conquered 
after th last 
quenched 

I believe that the general plan of Augus- 
which mainly during 
the fourteen years between 28 and 15 B. C., 
groups of two 
connection with each of 
a emaller city at 
of the narrow valley that led 
pass on the Italian side; and a 
city opposite the lower end of this 
where it opened out 
Not 1b 
Drusus, 
beyond 


tus, was carried out 


to establish separate 


fortified 


was 
cities in 
main Alpine passer 
head 


the 


the 
the 
to 
larger 
valley, 
Italian 


into the great 
did the 
begin 


plain until B. Cc 

to 
the 
moment the 
Maritime 


moves 


Augustan troops, under 
occupy the 


pas La! 


valleys 
the 
the 


as 


slope | and 
for 
of 


passes 


Setting aside 


insignificant passages 
first great 
to east along the Alpine range 
are those over the Mt. Gendévre and the 
Mt. Cenis Toward them a single road 


ascends from the Italian plain along the 


Alps, the one 


from west 
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narrow valley through which the Dora Ri- 
paria flows until it reaches the site of Susa. 
At this point it forks: the left road passes 
over the Mt. Genévre through what was 
the most important of the passes in Re- 
publican times, while the right road tra- 
verses the Mt As Susa command- 
ed both, it was very strongly fortified, and 
Claustrum. Politically 
speaking, its condition was anomalous, and 
by what I shall call the 
Arch of though Susa was 
a colony, but the chief city of a fed- 
of allowed con- 
siderable autonomy under Cottius, the son 
of Cesar’s friend, who was at 
the same time king of these tribes, and 
their governor (prefect) on behalf of 
Rome This federation, which Roman 
municipal rights were conceded, was 
unique among the whole galaxy of Alpine 
in its friendship for Rome, the only 
group not conquered by force of arms; and 
its recompense for willingness to enter in- 
to the Roman scheme was this recognition 
of autonomy, resembling, but somewhat 
imore than, the treatment by which 
the English perpetuated in India some of 
the native principalities. The scene en- 
when at a solemn sacrifice these 
tribes took the oath of fealty to Rome 
and Augustus, is represented on the frieze 
of the Arch of Susa, and its inscription 
enumerates the tribes that formed the con- 
federacy. To their chieftain, Julius Cot- 
tius, the Emperor entrusted the building 
and policing of the great pass-roads, and 
the entire region was named, after him, 
the Cottian Alps. 


Cenis 


was called Italie 


was expressed 
Colony Susa, 
not 
tribes who 


eration were 


Donnus, 


to 


tribes 


real 


acted, 


Susa, therefore, was the Roman bulwark 
at the head of the valley. If we then 
pass down the old highway a _ dis- 
tance of forty miles we _ reach the 
point where the Dora Riparia runs 
into the Po. Here, at the entrance of 


the great plain, we find the second unit in 
the duet, Turin, Colonia Julia Augusta Tau- 
rinorum, a great by any 
chance Susa should have been captured or 
boxed up; and also a base of supplies and 
military camp, colonized by veterans, from 
the legions disbanded when the close of the 
war made a reduction in the army 
The close relations between the 
two and Turin—-at the begin- 
ning of their history, were proved very re- 
cently by the discovery in Turin of part of 
a large inscription from some public monu- 
ment of the Augustan Turin, actually dedi- 
cated by Cottius himself, the prefect-king 
Turin itself, as usual, 
not been the Ro- 

Their colony was established at the 


bulwark in case 


civil 
necessary 


cities—Susa 


of the Cottian Alps 
had 
mans 
point where an original station of the na- 
tive Taurini had existed, for it was a self- 
the intersection of two 
great trade thor- 
between the 
of the 


created ab ovo by 


site, at 
the 


from 


indicated 


rivers, on northern 


east to west, 
the 


oughfare 
national centre 


Po valley. 


and 

west of 
The plan of the Roman colony was almost 

norm of camp and city 


two seas, 


section 


exactly the “classic” 


given by the well-known gnomatic writer 
Hyginus He describes the ideal plan as 
2.400 feet long and two-thirds of tais (1,600 


Any greater length, he said, en- 
dangered defensive operations, as signals 
and alarms could not be as distinctly heard. 
Turin fulfils exaetly the length measure- 
ment and if its width was greater than the 


feet) wide 
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feet in place of 1,600 feet), 
here 


9 990 


normal 


this was not important; it was only 


that it surpassed Aosta in size. Apparently 
the city fluctuated but little in the course 
of imperial history, and we may conjecture 


its time of greatest importance was 


and before the 


that 


under its founder, Augustus 





surge of the Roman advance had passed 
permanently northward. Together with Susa 
it guarded the main commercial road to 
Arles (Arelate) and the rest of the Pro 
rneia of Southern Gaul (Provence). 

This was but the westernmost unit in the 
scheme of At stus for defensive and of- 
fensive operations in the north. The next, 
both geographically and historically, is the 
group Aosta (Augusta Pretoria) -Ivrea 


(Eporedia) A. L. FROTHINGHAM 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


In the Nation of last week there was a 
letter from William E. A. Axon, describing 
a copy of Henry Ainsworth’s “Arrow 
against Idolatry,’”’ with its anomalous im- 
print, “‘Nova Belgia, Printed 1640." Mr 
Axon was able to trace two copies only, 
bis own and one in the British Museum, 


book 
the 


ymmonly 


and hazarded the that the 
might have been printed in New York, 


Nova 


suggestion 


name Belgia (or more <¢ 


Novum Belgicum) having been frequently 
applied to the Colony of New Netheriands 


by contemporary geographers. A third copy 


of the book is before us, and, if the print- 


ing of any book in English in New Amster- 


dam in 1640 were a possible supposition, 
the superiority of the typography to that 
of the early productions of the Massachu- 
setts or New York presses would be evi- 
dence enough to disprove it Watt in his 
Bibliotheca Britannica” gives the Arrow 


against Idolators” in his list of Ainsworth’s 


writings, but gives the place and date as 
“London, 1640,"" where, as a matter of fact, 
the book was probably printed To put 
“Printed at Amsterdam” on the title-page 
of a book was a not uncommon custom 
where author or printer for one or another 
reason wished to hide the actual place of 


Following this an- 
An Object 


publication of any book 
cient custom the title-page of 


of Pity,” that amusing skit by R. L. Ste- 
venson and his friends, bears the words 
“Printed at Amsterdam,” though the book 


was actually printed in Sydney, New South 


Wales. Ainsworth died in 1622, and who 
ever published this “Arrow against Idola- 
try,”’ not caring to give the actual place 


of printing and having reasons perhaps for 


not naming Amsterdam (Ainsworth having 


resided there for many years) took instead 
that distant colony Novum Belgicum 


The Grolier Club Year Book for 1907 has 
just been distributed to members A list 
of books and articles in magazines, et« 
relating to bookbinding, and which are to 
be found in the club library, fills, with its 
index, nearly seventy pages, and is a wel- 
come addition to the reports, list of mem- 
bers, etc., usually found in such year books 

On June 3, afternoon and evening, the 
Anderson Auction Company sells an inter- 
esting collection of books Most notable, 
perhaps, is a series of works on Mexico and 
Peru, including: Boturini’s “Idea de una 


nueva Historia General de la America Sep- 
tentrional,”’ 1746; 
Mexico,” 16554; 


Gomara’s “Historia de 


Sahagun’s “Historia Gen- 


| 
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eral de las Cosas de Nueva Espafia,”’ 
1829-30; Villa-Senor’s Theatro Ameri- 
cano,’ 1746-48; Garcilaso dé la Vega's 
‘Commentarios Reales 1722 Torres-Ru 
bio's Arte y Vocabulario de la Lengua 
Quichua 1754; Juan y Illoa Viage a la 
America Meridional,”’ 748 large paper 
copy, ete 
On the same day the Merw Clayton 
Sales Company sells a priv | n of 
book-plates, 462 lots, abou half being 
American On June 4 they ll a colle 
tion, including miscellaneous Americana 
books on John Brown, Harper Ferry | 
Kansas; Confederate imprints t ks re 
lating to the American Indians; a few f 
editions of Bliss Carman, Andrew Lang 
N. P. Willis, et« On June 6 they sell the 
autograph collection of William R. Week 
of Newark, N. J., 313 lots, mostly Americar 
and including a large number of docu 
ments of unusual importance and inter 
An original survey by Washington of a p! 
of land in Frederick County, Virginia, dated 
April 21, 1750; a petition addressed to 
Washingtor signed by thirty officers at 
West Point, dated June 21, 1784 everal 
fine letters of John Quincy Adams; four 
A. L. S. of Benedict Arnold, one dated 
from Ticonderoga, July 6, 1775 There are 
ilso letters of Longfellow Kipling, Mark 
Twain, and many others 
Y 
Correspondence. 

THE AMERICAN FISHERY QUESTION IN 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is somewhat singular that a small 
colony like Newfoundland should be asso- 
ciated with some of the most important 
judgments of the Privy Council on colonial 
law The decision of Baron Parke in the 
great case of Kielly vs. Carson, settled for 
ever the status of colonial and statutabl 
parliaments, their rights, privileges, and 
limitations Baird vs. Walker defined the 
yperation of a modus vivendi that it was 
not an “act of state’’ and did not control 
the common law rights of a subject The 
present decision of the Newfoundland Su- 
preme Court in the case of the two fisher 
men who were convicted before the magis 


trate in Bay of Islands for selling herrings 
the 
the 


than 


American 

of the 
Act,”” goes 
Walker 


rivendi 


Oo an schooner contrary to 


provisions local law known 
“Ba 

Baird 
modus 
il 
ssent 
The 
and 
do 


virendi 


as 
further 
that 


one step 


vs , and decides a 


does 


that 


not operate over a co 


lonial statute has received the Royal 


and become law. 


the 


as 


chief 
made 


the 


judgments of both 


his 


justi 
justice 


assistant, so far public, 


not distinctly grapple with modus 


It is only by implication that their 


decision really amounts to a clear judgment 
+} 


th modus 


hat the vivendi has no effect over 
the local statute. The defendants contend 
ed, first, that they formed part of the crew 
of the American schooner, and a commis 
sion was issued to take evidence in Boston 
as to their regular engagement as seamen 
according to the laws of the United States 
It turned out that the only formality was 
that the mate took down the names of the 
Newfoundland fishermen whom he _ en- 
gaged to catch herrings for him So ac- 


~ 


C),) 


-t 


ording to American law they did not form 
part of the vessel's crew, n being legally 
shipped The Convention of Ghent gave the 
fishing privileges to inhabitants of he 
United States No one could Ans grify 
these Newfoundland fishermen ! ich in 
habitants rhe modus wvitendi | i 
that the shipment of Newfoundlanders by 
American fishermen outside mile 
limit is not made the basis of " al 
ert e, or to be penalized 
ly . rR . 
k “ wa and ger 
fr Star Chamber faal 
" T 1 stroh { per i y 
t! rights f 
i and ( dk ir t! t iaw 
‘ | ad ] t r \ T ] 
' ‘ f iw v vy tl tha 
} f ] ‘ ] } hr 
! 1 be a , to the local 
iW 1 I r | » por and 
+} . ' 
| , ° ‘ ‘ 
I | ! gar 
} \ . j ; } 7 4 
wl y Vv 1 and I ra 
o ti ror “ I ‘ ) . ‘ 
wl h for is th I is 
or i ird A 1 
l r g sher t Ba of ! rt 
] g " ‘ ‘ ’ 
I ind putting aboard of } 2 by 
| la a i br ! il i 
Known a the Ba \ i t \A 
rightly ‘ ted t i 
I idgment ta | 
The grave character th ! al j 
nour nt is obvi It flect 1 
clares that the provisior n the modua vi 
rendi to ship the local fishermen outs 
the three illes is a ibterfug a fraud 
ind a lear violation of law itterly | 
and of no effect rhe |} h public ha 
i sensible dread of anything immoral, but 
they have a ho horror < llegality r 
whole pro ling to ‘ alleyra 
mmortal phra ‘ han a er 
a blunder ind i x l all tupid 
blunder Winston Churchill d ired tl 
if the modua rivrendi had not been agr 1 
to, we were exposed to great international 
danger Our good rela with A ‘ 
would be most riou y endangered Phe 
consummate ‘ of wu i 
simply splendid lacit rt whole 
ject of tl arrane r 
Lodg« smugglers to s heap labor fr 
the natives, and tl abl t! to i 
a big profit or heir ig z ‘ 
caught by Newfoundlander paid for 
Ar I an gold it pa ed through the 
United Stats custon house aa the aole 
product of American induatry 
What mnfidence the bold Churchill must 
heve had in the supreme ignorance of his 
hear when he dared to say that America 
would be angry, almost ready to declars 
war for the sake of Lodge's smuggler 
Every one knows the contrary, that all! Ir 
elligent sentiment in America is in favor 
ff Newfoundland and free cheap fish 
There is one other point about the judg 
m who is going to pay the ate? as 
the Gloucester Ring or the American Go 
ernment supporting the defendants’ case? 
No expense is spared, and the appeal to 
the English Privy Council will cost some 
thousands of dollars Who is going to pay 


the piper? 
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! n | e our own they e mad tor | the 22d of May, 1868, and reads as fol- 
‘ ‘ nd l il deci | lows 
ire no sh long and d 1 adher- | on't be discouraged, dear wife, it’s all 
H » tl method of g laws to/ coming out right This storm of passion 
, ' ha tethened and | Will soon pass away and then the people, 
se =a : Qrmed the habit of oh ob tin the whole people will thank and bless me 
for having saved the country by my single 
I | san tim 1 tl | ve method | yote from the greatest peril through which 
fu be gl ed it has ever passed, though none but God 
rreasury. and | | ew of these =— = t seems a| Can ever know the struggle it has cost me 
. | Millions of men are cursing me to-day, but 
inder the terms | ' tion to say that Am in 14W-| they will bless me to-morrow. But few 
id to : l 1 undertake h isk which | knew of the precipice upon which we all 
ised John Bull ! or ind loubtful whether | stood on Saturday morning last. Your aff 
I be to pay uj they could accomplish much if they should Hus. 
1] 1 Els indertal rhe par la vils which I am aceustomed to think of Senator 
‘ o e reformed are intimate Ross’s vote in the Johnson trial as the 
ask t , erw n with o of trial by | most heroic act in American history, in- 
ri ! I The underlying of wi was | comparably more difficult than any deed 
t law t ible in tl Thaw al was | Of valor upon the field of battle. But why, 
, f f hat within cert nitations the | it may be asked, was Ross’s vote more 
uty i A \ of the jury pract iy absolute | heroic than that of the other six Republi- 
i ibove the law Although in theory and | cans, who also voted for acquittal? There 
y a ! heir oaths bo 1 to rend . - rdict | Would seem to be some difference, chiefly 
porary | rding » law. the jury may. and not | for two reasons. The other men, especially 
pa juently do. render verd ding | Fessenden, Grimes, and Trumbull, had been 
feel co » their own feelings and violation of | longer in public life, were more accustomed 
iT lav rhe mple fact that the right o its storm and stress, and better able to 
Am a by fury i , ly the right of an | Withstand its pressure. Second and more 
lip t man to a fair and impartial trial | ‘mportant, the pressure brought to bear 
ild em I } pe but also the of a guilty | upon Mr. Ross was vastly greater than up- 
hoa w naa . lict of acq il contrary aa m the other men. His constituency was 
} nd +} vyelve good men he most radical of all, and it was believed 
, , , him that favor This | to the last that he could be intimidated 
bsurd, 1 vertheless | He, therefore, cast his vote in the face 
ff the greatest difficulties. No man was 
rt f nay be briefly summed up| ©Yer More foully abused, yet he bore per- 
FORM } yme of its essential fea- | 20nal abuse and retirement to private life 
; » of 1) by jury has x alike with patience and without bitterness 
} m. and that the work | !f the people of Kansas wish to atone for 
; f g it to meet changed conditions the injury they did to Mr. Ross during his 
. ving it one of the most | Jifetime, they can scarcely do better than 
P 1 difficult problems that we place his statue in the Capito! at Wash- 
} - Snes It requires the co ington in the hall reserved for statues of 
: rhaw - ' not only of lawy but of Intel- | BOtable men of the several States. Such 
:, t and publ pirited « ns of all | @ Statue would commemorate an herotc 
will | | ; It by no mear m mple a| @ t, a valiant soldier, and an honest man. 
tt a , tter a issumed by tl writer in the : F. H. HODDER. 
Nolicito Journal (London) He evidently University of Kansas, May 13. 
eee , : l that it is merely a matter of judi- 
ld ! n ¢ the pa of the trial 
» we ia. ped meal that “the weakest Bas PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE “AGAMEMNON” 
n 1 “Con ‘eh jude anit at a beatelt the PERFORMANCE. 
vd Thaw trial as to eliminate all the objec- | To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
' Iso ble feature Possibly a trial judge Sir: I shall be glad if I may use your 
might do that with impunity in countries | columns to answer many inquiries in regard 
un law ay | © “ is no criminal appeal; but if] to photographs of the performance of the 
yy | Ne undertook to do it in this country he | «,gamemnon” of Aischylus in the Stadium 
lth he | Would be very likely to find himself pres- | jast June. They may still be had by apply- 
for ex ently retrying the ca with some sharp | ing to Dr. C. N. Jackson, Beck Hall, Cam- 
ia have minder from the Appellate Court’ that | bridge. Your readers will be glad to know 
n f ye | Oe oe yn is to administer the law as it | that the music to the play, written by John 
f il ind to refrain from assuming the role | piyerton Lodge, has just been published by 
ts _ maker for the particular case on] q w Thompson & Company of Boston. 
ling the $ aeneert L. Baker W. F. Harris. 
re 1» M 14 Cambridge, May 23. 
a“ —_ rHE VOTE OF SENATOR ROSS PICTURES BY JOHN THOMSON OF DUD- 
man as | | DINGTON. 
law-maker to | 7 we Eprror or Tue NATION: 
’ ' , rhe 1 nt death at Albuquerque, To THe EpiTtoR OF THE NATION: 
f ‘ ha New Mexico f ex-Senator Edmund G SIR Will you permit me to make an 
! ime Rt mak it appropriate » print the appeal through your columns to any one 
p f no hat Mr. Ross wrote to his wife resident in the United States fortunate 
| law if vote for the acquittal of Presi enough to be in possession of pictures by 
nm that lent Johnson The nots in the posse John Thomson of Duddington, the Scottish 
york harm f Mrs. George Le of Lawrence: landscape painter. I am compiling a cata- 
Ka who is a daughter of Mr. Ross. Mra logue of all the known works of the artist 
! ‘ La illowed me to copy it some months | to form an appendix to a critical and bio- 
I ‘ P but only now consents to i publi graphical survey of his career, and would, 
! I ition. It written upon a half sheet of | therefore, feel very grateful for information 
ymmon-law er itionery lated “22d,"" meaning! in regard to works of his in America. 
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Possessors of pictures communicating with 
me, might kindly do so without delay, giv 
ing a full description of each picture, with 
size and transect! iptior ot any \ ting 
back of either canvas or frame, and any 
further particulars may | h 
power to give Rn. W. NAI 
Pelinturgh, 26 B itstield Place May 16 


Notes. 


The Macmillan Company this week pub 
lishes the tenth volume of “The Cambridge 
Modern History It is called “The Res 
toration,”” and is divided into twenty-four 
sections 

G I Abbo i fin ved h \“ } 

Israel in Europe nd Macmillan x 
pe » have it ready next mon 

John Murray is to publish a s yn 
from the letters and papers of Gladston 
m matters ecclesias il and ie dlogical 
The editorial work together with the prep 
aration of the explanatory narratiy has 
been entrusted to D. C. Lathbury 


Funk & Wagnalls Company will issue a 


curious story called Magda, Queen of 
Sheba,” taken from the Ghese, the lan 
guage of the Ethiopian priests The Eng 
lish translation is by Mrs. John Van Vorst 
and is made from the French version of 
Hughes Le Roux. This strange history of 


Solomon and the Queen of Sheba and thelr 
son has never before been fully translated 
into any European language 

official 


be 


that the memoir 


Aldrich is 


It is announced 


of Thomas Bailey 


to 


prepare ad 
let 


by Ferris Greenslet The owners of 

ters from Mr. Aldrich, of general or char 
acteristic interest, are requested to send 
them to Mr. Greenslet, at No. 4 Park Street 


Boston. 


A ninth edition, revised and enlarged 
of Dr. S. D. MecConnell’s ‘“‘History of the 
American Episcopal Church” has been is- 
sued by Thomas Whittaker. 

A seasonable little book for the month 


of commencement exercises is Jennette E 
(. Lincoln's ““May-Pole Possibilities; with 
Dances and Drills for Modern Past 
(American Gymnasia Co.) 

The Oxford University Press publishes 
A Handbook of the Ila Languag by 
Edwin W. Smith of the Baila Batonga Mis 
sion. lla is the speech of the Baila, or 
Mashukulumbwe who live in Northwest 
Rhodesia. The Baila themselves number 
ibout 25,000 only, but their language is used 
by several of the neighboring tribes. 

A volume of pages choisies from the 
Caractéres"” of La _ Bruyére has been 
added to the Dent-Putnam series of Clas 
siques Francais. The Preface is by Augus 


tin Filon 
he 


‘Mémoires,” 


fifth volume 
called ‘Mes 
1871-1873."" Ha- 


Alphonse Lemerre 
f Mme 


angoisses et 


issues 
Adam's 


nos luttes, 


chette publishes a complete edition of Al- 
fred de Musset in ten volumes with notes 
by Edmond Biré, and the fourth and last 
volume of “H. Taine, sa vie et sa corre 
pondance, 1876-1893." Sansot will soon 


have ready Alphonse Séché's “Alfred de 


Musset anecdotique.” 


An interesting pamphlet has been issued 
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I ) I 2 by gif t pu has 
idditional mate Zz » the 
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f whale hing 
| \ a 
| d Shetland Old-lay . vel la 
| tr ber It I t! \ 
gz Clu f nded j \ f ! study o 
h ntiquitle and | atur if th North 
Each quarterly » cons f (i) a misce 
I of not ind « i genealogi« 
Orkney ind Shetland their folklore 
i weology natural } ry, « (ii) a 
plomatarium, records relating to them 
r else of spe ii works, @. ¢ ranslations 
l on place-na rey ts of rar 
| ts, legal document t Next to the 
| Shetland Sasines, the most interesting 
ms in the pre nt volume are The Au 
| horship of the Orkneying Saga” (Yarla 
Sogur), by Y6n StefAnsson, and a legend 
| of Shetland from Fljétsdwla Saga. by W 
G. Collingwood I le th magazine 
| which may be had for 1! 6d. a year from 
Mi \ Shaw Meller (No 14 Westbou ‘ 
ls t. Hyde Park, London, W.), th club 
publishes “The Saga Book,” a yearly vol 
ume of proceedings, with contributions from 
| scholars of all nations, a special series of 
inslati« and a certain mbe if other 
works 
The Reale Deputazione di ria Patria 
| per le antiche Province e la Lombardia 
(Royal Society of National History for the 


original Provinces |Piedmont 


ly), whose 


publications, “Historia 
“Miscellanea di 


Monumenta,”’ Storia Itali 


| ana and “Biblioteca Storica Italiana,” rank 
| among the most s holarly collections edited 
by European historical societies, has ini 
iated an additional seri tiblioteca d 
Storia Italiana Recente, 1800-1850 (Library 
of Modern Italian History) Until now the 
royal historical och of liflerent 
parts of Italy, excepting that o ily, hav 
oct ipied themselves almost exclu vely with 
medizwval and classical studi« partly from 
fear that political passions and id nal 
family jealousies might disturb the serenity 
| of historical « cism in tl reatment of 
| later events, but partly al from a fail ‘ 
|; tO appreciate the importance: f ital 
tory of the nineteenth century the de 
| velopment of European national and in 
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recently come to possession of a valuat 

rile ion of Armenian manuscript j 
publication The catalogue [ f 

i 10 manuscripts The most i 
num be s doubtless 1 New I t 
parchment containing the gospel whicl 

1 g000d copy of a manuacript dating back 
Sod A Db So rich ar these lor 1er 
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The religious communities among the 
irly German settlers in America have re- 
eived scant notice by historians of Amer. 
an religious life That the humble folk 

were not without influence, and contributed 
not a little to the worth of our national 
haracter shown by Lucy Forney Bitt 
ger in her German Religious Lif in 
Colonial Times" (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- | 
neott Co.) The author has made exten- | 
ise)6€6€of 6«€¢llecal § «histories and obscure 
iblications, and has brought the life of 
these mall sects and communities into re 
lation with larger movements both in Ger- | 
na ind America. H work shows much 
are ind pain and full sympathy with 
ublect 
The celebration in Germany of the three 


hundredth annive iry of the birth of Paul 
Gerhardt (born in Grafenhainichen, Saxony, 
March 12, 1607) has called forth a large 
numbe of publications on the life and 
work of the great Lutheran hymn writer 
Festival orations characterized by exag 
gerated praise, and sketches for popular 

lebration with music and declamations, 
have appeared in quantity but serious 
ritieal studies of Gerhardt's work are not 
wanting Perhaps the best is the essay 


if Paul Wernle, the Basel theologian (‘Paul 
us Gerhardt Tubingen Mohr) Wernk 
it pains to exhibit the background of 
Gerhard life in the flerce theological con 
te between the Lutherans and the Cal 
vinists, and his estimate of the poet shows 
a fine sense for the merits as well as for 
he limitations of his religious poetry An 
her historian of ability who has turned 
h ttention to Gerhardt is Hermann Pe 
rich, whose Gerhardt-Buch” (Giterslow: 
! elsma ) reveals msthetic appreciation 
is well as historical thoroughness An ad 
ire by Prof. Gustav Kawerau of Breslau 
(Halle R. Haupt) is also worthy of men 
n Of special excellence is an illustrat 
1 edition of Gerhardt’s 130 German poems, 
with drawings by Rudolf Schafer (Ham- 
burg: Gustav Schloessmann) Gerhardt as 
is theologian was narrow and uninteresting, 
but Christianity as the religion of sorrow 
ha seldom found more beautiful expres 
on than in his “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden and the faith of the pious soul 
has arcely had fuller revelation than in 
the hymna “Beflehl du deine Weg ‘Gieb 
lich ifrieden,”’ and Ist Gott fiir mich, 80 
erat 
French Romanticiam and the Press,’ by 
rr. R. Davies (Cambridge University Press) 
j or of the manifold factors in 
! letermination of the famous literary 
" h I nquiry ie here narrowed down 
tl rOle attributable to Le Globe (1824 
j » whiel ! encouraging critical inde 
ned rn t contributor contrasted 
th th imual policy of a settled plat 
for ind a programme of literary dogmas 
aint lhew it } tru judged Le Globe 
lifferentl Mr Davis contention pro 
! with an initial ketch of the history 
of th Romant re ] y (not altogether 
ree from question-begging), and elaborates 
his thesia with extracts from the newspaper 
which illustrate ita diversiti of judg 
ment on contemporary poetry, criticiam, fk 


rh method Ik to occasional 


for 


tion ete ads 


confusion the critic at times omits to 


emphasize the distinction between the news 


paper's opinion and his own. As a collec- 


The Nation. 


tion of judgments the book is interesting 
and serviceable; but we fail to see exact 
ly what weight of authority these views 
really exercised, for want of ample refer- 


to Le Globe's circulation and influence. 


ence 

Prof. Georg Jacob of Erlangen has added 
wo new parts (6 and 7) to his “‘Tirkische 
Bibliothek” (Berlin: Mayer & Miiller), which 
re of high value for modern Turkish life 
In one of them another “Month” is given 
from Mehmed Tevfiq’s “Year in Constan- 
tinople,”’ containing a short novel, mostly 
in dialogue, describing how two cousins 


who had known one another from infancy 
and who, for family reasons, had to marry 
one another, were dexterously brought to 
fall in love It is a quite luminous littl 
story of Turkish family life and affection 
of the old-fashioned kind. The other part 
gives three character sketches by Ahmed 
Hikmet of a much more modern type. He 
is plainly under Western influence, but uses 
simple Turkish motifs, reaching funda 
mental emotions. His old mother of three 
eoldiers, all dead for the Faith, another 
younger mother with her one ailing child, 
a young wife, waiting in the strain of the 
fasting month for her husband's return 
after three years’ absence, all stand out 
in most natural, simple pathos. Thx life 
n them is plainly Turkish and yet plainly 


modern 


l'Islam"™ 


occupies 


Syrie 


In 


(Paris Le 


Arabes 


roux), 


en avant 


René 


“Les 


Dussaud 


himself principally with the semi-nomad 
people who left behind them what are 
known as the Safaite inscriptions, a group 
of graffiti in the Safi, a volcanic plain 
southeast of Damascus. With their manner 
of life, their dialect, pantheon, and final 
aesimilation to the Syrian population he 
illustrates the way in which from time im- 


memorial Arabia has disposed of her sur- 
inhabitants. They give occasion also, 
the architectural remains on the 
Arabian-Syrian frontier and to find in 
showing how 


plus 
to discuss 
the 
them strong Persian influence, 


the Arab kings of Hira had extended their 
rule and their type of art to the east of the 
[ead Sea, and had been recognized there 
Ly the Roman Empire as kings of All the 
‘rabs. The Safaite alphabet also gives oc- 
casion to discuss the history of the al- 
phabet in the broad and more particularly 
the relationship of the Sabman-Minean 
characters to the Pheenician and the ar- 
chaic Greek. M. Dussaud regards as almost 
certain the Greek origin of the South 
‘rabian seript and as most probable the 
Mgean origin of the alphabet in general 
liis view. however, is obviously biassed by 
his attitude towards the Minean question 
which he begs by saying that if the Minean 
entiquity be conceded, they must have used 
the alphabet before it was invented (p 
74) But his book all over is most inter- 
esting and instructive, written with a light 
nd artistic touch 

Prof. Pierre Arminjon of the Khedival 
Law School at Cairo has written a unique 
and most valuable book in his “L’Enseigne 
ment, la doctrine et la vie dans lesa uni- 
versités musulmanes d'Ffigypte” (Paris: 
Felix Alean) Few even professed Arabists 
have hitherto had any knowledge, either 


historical or practical, of the Muslim uni- 
upon 
The 


none has written 


acattered 


and 
few 


versity system, 


than a notes. 


it more 


present book, therefore, will be found full 
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of information even by the professional 
student of Islam, while to the student of 
pedagogy it will open up a new field of 
the broadest. Professor Arminjon’s style 
and method can be unhesitatingly com- 
mended, and his range of information and 
reading, both Arabic and European, his 
practical experience of the present situa- 
tion, and his scholarship—in spite of some 
strange transliterations requiring divina- 
tion in their re-renderer into Arabic—make 
him evidently a safe guide. He divides his 
material under six heads. First, the origin 
and vicissitudes of the Egyptian universi- 
ties, especially the Azhar, which has now 
annexed all the others, down to the recent 
partial reform. Secondly, a very picturesque 
and full description of the Azhar and its 
extra-mural dependencies in the Delta. 
Thirdly, a similar description of the or- 
ganization and life of the students, clos- 
ing with two attractive little biographies, 
one of a student still there and the other 
of a blind professor. Fourthly, as Muslim 
learning has always been doctrine, a his- 
tory of the development of that doctrine— 
dogmatic, metaphysical, mystical— 
its relations to the schools is nec- 
This is the only real- 
ly second-hand part of Professor Armin- 
jon’s treatment; Muslim theology and 
metaphysics are plainly not his ground. Yet 
he has seized and stated excellently the 
role of the schools in elaborating and fix- 
ing the still existent system. How a finish- 
ed and changeless body of theological doc- 
trine was reached, and philosophy became 
scholastic handmaid, is made very 
Fifthly, a statement of the actual 
programme and material of instruction: 
(i) what are reckoned as instrumental 
sciences—grammar, etymology, rhetoric, 
logic; and (ii) the final sciences, for which 
the others exist—dogmatics, religious ethics, 
eanon law and fts sources, exegesis of the 
Koran, prophetic traditions. Sixthly, the 
metheds of teaching and learning, and the 
results of it all. Here the best is made 
of a pretty bad situation. But for all that, 
we are forced to feel the brave simplicity 
and iron diligence and earnestness that ani- 
the Some very useless things 
and a great deal of very fine character 
but absolutely no literature are cultivated 
on a very little oatmeal. On that point 
there are few teachers or students in this 
country but might profitably go to school 
at the Azhar, or at least read Professor 
Arminjon’s book. 


legal, 
and of 
essary and is given. 


its 
clear. 


mate whole. 


Mr. Ernest Gaskell has been at no small 
pains to make his “Oxfordshire Worthies” 
as comprehensive as possible. It includes 
biographies not only of the representatives 


of the great families of the district, the 
Churchills, the Fiennes, the Villiers, etc., 
and of the chief political leaders, but 


also of university dignitaries such as Doc- 
tor Edward Caird, and the Dean of Christ 
Church, of civic and other notables 
belonging not only to Oxford, but to the 
neighboring divisions of Woodstock, Ban- 
bury, and Henley. The various notices are 
attractively written and will appeal to 
those who have a liking for British institu- 
though some may be tempted to 
at the author's respect for tradi- 
tion and his whole-hearted belief in the 
English aristocracy. It is only just to say 
that for all his hankering after Conser- 
vatism and “the old paths of constitu- 
tional reform and progress,” he deals with 


and 


tions, 


smile 




















May 30, 1907] 


the Liberal leaders in a fair and impartial 
spirit. 
photographs has been published for private 
circulation (price three guineas), by the 
Greenhithe Printing Company, No. 10 Bread 
St. Hill, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E. C. 

Dr. Warren Washburn Florer of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who some time ago 
prepared, with Ernst Wolf of St. Louis, a 
useful “Guide for the Study of Goethe’s 
Hermann und Dorothea,” has now complet- 
ed a somewhat similar Fiihrer for Goethe's 
“Egmont,” (George Wahr, Ann Arbor). Dr 
Florer is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
“direct method” of teaching German, and 
most of the book is made up of questions in 
German relating to specific scenes or to 
the story in general. There are also sev- 
eral pages of extracts in the original from 
Goethe’s-expressions concerning the drama 
and a surprising amount of reflection and 
criticism they form. Simultaneously comes 
Dr. Florer’s edition (Wahr) of Heyse’s 
“L’Arrabbiata,” made up after the direct 
method, and with a vocabulary having the 
nouns, strong and weak verbs, etc., separ- 
ated. 

It is probably true that honest volumes 
of sermons, by which we mean those that 
do not leave off the texts and pretend to 
be something else, are less in demand than 
formerly. Yet it were a pity if one could 
not run across, and then, a book of 
gentle and persuasive homilies, like those 
of Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge in “The Year of 
Grace,” a collection of sermons appropriate 
to the chief Sundays and festivals of the 
Church year (Thomas Whittaker). The 
author has a sense for what is vital in 
piety, shows himself a keen observer of 
the tendencies of modern life, exhibits tact 
in the encouragement of spiritual living, 
and plies the lash on current foibles pleas- 
antly, wisely, and to good effect. 


now 


Albert Harkness, professor emeritus of 
languages at Brown University, died on 
Monday, at Providence, R. I. He was born 
in Mendon, Mass., in 1822, was a graduate 
of Brown University, and soon after his 
graduation became a teacher in the Provi- 
dence high school. Afterwards he studied 
in Germany, receiving the degree of Ph.D. 
at Bonn in 1845. On his return from Eu- 
rope he was appointed professor of Greek 
language and literature at Brown Univer- 
sity, and this connection remained un- 
broken until his death. Prof. Harkness 
was a founder of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, one of the organizers of 
the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, and a member of the Archao- 
logical Institute of America. He was the 
author of a large number of text-books 
which are extensively used. His first work 
—a new arrangement of “Arnold’s First 
Latin Book’’—was published in 1851, and 
since that time he had been constantly in- 
terested in the preparation of Latin texts 
and in studies referring to Latin grammar 
and composition. 

A dispatch from Vienna announces the 
death of Dr. Emil Steinbach, first presi- 
dent of the Austrian Supreme Court and 
a member of the Upper House of the 
Reichsrath. He wrote on legal questions, 
and among his writings may be mention- 
ed the following: “A Study of the Austri- 


The book which contajns numerous | 


| 
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an Law,” with special reference to sales 
contracts, and the confirmation of crim 
inal charges, 1877 Rechtskentnisse des 
Publikums,”’ 1878; “Grunds&tze des heuti 
gen Rechtes,”’ 1888; Der Staat nd die 
moderne Privatmonopole 1903 
MOLMENTI'S VENICE 
Venice: Its Individual Growth from th 
Earliest Beginnings to the Fall of the R« 
public. By Pompeo Molment translated 
by Horatio F. Brown. Part 1., The Middal 
Ages 2 vols Chicago A. ( McClure 
& Co. $5 net. 
Signor Molmenti's history of Ven i 


interpreted by the private life of the Ven¢ 


tians, appeared more than twenty-five years 
ago, was awarded a special prize by th 
Venetian Academy, took its place as an au 
thority, and passed current in Europe in a 
French translation. It is remarkable, and 
hardly creditable, that so excellent a work 
should have waited so long for an Englis} 
version; and yet the delay has brought its 
compensations, for during all thi 


time Sig 
nor Molmenti has been adding to his know! 
edge of his subject, and to his book, which 


he has at last issued enriched in every way 
and trebled in bulk. Since 1880 much ha 
been done in ransacking the details of 
Venetian history, so that Signor Molment 
is able to present the latest, and in many 
cases the definitive, statement Moreover 
the invention and perfecting of process en 
yraving have made it possible for the pub 
lishers of this work to illustrate it pro 
fusely, at a cost which would not have 


been dreamed of earlier And, though last 
himself facile 


princeps among living British knowers 


not least, Horatio Brown, 


lov 


ers, and historians of Venice, has been s¢ 


cured to put Signor Molmenti’s exuberant 
Italian into sound English pros« 

There has been a marked increase in the 
attention paid of late to Venetian history 
as is shown by the publication in recent 
years of several books on the subject. First 
came Horatio Brown's larger work in 1893 


It is an excellent specimen of historical 
articulation: Mr. Brown takes every event 
and fits it into those which precede and 
follow, as the skilled anatomist sets’ up a 
skeleton, knuckle to knuckle, bone to bone 
You feel, perhaps, that there is too much 
rigidity, and sometimes you would prefer 
fewer facts and more ideas, but, on the 
whole, you recognize Mr. Brown's trust 
worthiness and comprehensiveness. The lit 


he 


years ago in the series of Temple Primers is 


tle summary which brought out a few 


a model of condensation, and, in spite of its 
brevity, it glows more than his larger his 


tory. Next came William C. Hazlitt’s two 
massive volumes, which contain a _ vast 
amount of information—they constitute, in 


deed, a sort of encyclop@dia of things Ven: 


tian—but are rather too ponderous in style 
especially in the narrative portion **T he 
Oligarchy of Venice,”” which George B. M 

Clellan, now mayor of New York, produced 
three years ago, would make a creditable 
college thesis, but it hardly has enduring 
value. Mr. McClellan seems to have chosen 


his subject in order to preach a sermon ap 
plicable to contemporary American politica, 
and he difficulty that 
Venice offers an object lesson against Im- 


perialism and that her oligarchy and the 


has no in finding 


American political ring a at least first 
sins William R. Thay his “Shor 
History of Venice empha ew fom 
f the oligarchy, the unrivalled p t.ca 
i ind comme al adju ‘ f the 
R put t te unique ond ‘ 1 he 
a! ws s ‘ atior from t ’ t y 
to the great irrent f < in and O 
il levelopn t Mari Crawford 
Salve Vene i ’ } co i ha ] 
t y, and le recog 
ft i bet weer Ve e and t) 
Fa ind West, t al 1 might ? 
x] | i material legends 
| iT ! list episod: and de I 
’ f mar rs and cu Dt wri 
Ml ( wf ! facil and popular ma r 
Tr. S. Okey'’s volum n the Medi@wval Towns 
‘ ) tly ee us considerat r 
t l ! being too evidently 
! pro tofah y com] r, who has 
} ] of th hu ed tourist 
| M Olin? Makers of Ven 
ilso to } ! th list, but 
! book be t Mr. ¢ iwford work 
at? thar rh and pe 
I >» m y fa views and half 
s that one hesitat to recommend the 
y ime oa eader who tsa not already 
4 gro ed t be ub fe 


“Venice,” which its to 
volumes, differs pur- 
all of for it the 
of events of secondary im- 
and magnifies the civilization. The 
of the chapters indicate the 
plan: “The Aspect Form of 
the City,” “The Constitution,” “The Laws.” 


Signor Molmenti’s 


ve complete in 


in six 


pose from these treats 


narration 


as 
portance 
titles 


very 


general and 


‘Commerce and Navigation,” ‘Finance,” 
The Nobles and the Citizens"’; these pre 
pa yne for a topicaltreatment,from which 
the historic sequence may, or may not, 
be inferred Since Signor Molmenti deals 


with each s0 as to show ita evolution, 
the of «a 


serious historian, well trained in the scien- 


topic 


he leaves on one impression 


tifle method But he has what many who 
attempt works of this kind lack—charm, 
the gift of presenting a great body of ma 
terial so that it not only cenveys infor- 
mation, but gives pleasure Take up any 
of his chapters, and you will read it 
through, notes and all, as you read the 
best of Horatio Brown's own essays in 
‘Life on the Lagoons.” 

Of Signor Molmenti’s conclusions on the 
disputed points in Venetian history we 
may take occasion to speak when we no- 


tice the succeeding volumes; for the present 
suffice say that his attitude 
uniformly safe A Venetian 
he earlier 
historians in claiming too 
the 
positive 


it must us to 


is almost to 
the 


tive 


core, does not imitate na 


much, es 
formative centuries 


in 


pecially during 
Nor he 
there is very scanty evidence 


matters where 
a fault which 
students of 
in this first 


is too 


observed callow 
He 
elements 


we have in 


the subject has amassed 


section the of Venetian civiliza 


tion from the fifth century to the thirteenth 
Burckhardt 


much as has done for the Italian 


Renaissance Few concrete details have 
escaped him, but we note the absence of 


dramatia persona in the drama. Probably 
the succeeding volumes, covering a period 
when salient personalities were numerous, 


may supply this lack. For after all, al- 
though Venice has been accused of swamp 
ing the individual, no one can read her 


story deeply without perceiving the deter- 








‘Lhe 


N 


ation. 
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and preparing for the duties of life su 


| or to that of the average young wo 
man in Germany dancing away her exis 
tence He is inclined to believe that Schil- 
ler's exhortation, Ehret die Frauen! is 


observed by Germans rather in theory than 
in practice, more in in 
He prefers coeducation to the habit abroad 
of separating the sexes so long, praises the 
free relations between American professors 
and their students, and has a good word 
generally for student life among our young 


words than deeds 


men, with their concerts and student plays 
He feels a satisfaction in the absence of 
searred and bloated faces, and holds that 
even the excesses of athletics are better 
than the duel and the Mensur He finds 
no genuine American art, notwithstanding 
a popular artistic feeling, museums, and 


academies; and he thinks that individual, 


creative art is wanting because the Ameri- 








| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and 


Puchse 


can, alive to decorate his house, has not 
yet learned to adorn his life with art. Hard 
work, elaborate stage settings, and the 
fairest array of feminine beauty on any 
stage, characterize the American theatre; 
and yet the American has not perceived 
how great a force for good the theatre in 


Americana 
philanthropist has endowed the stage In 
condemning the oft-repeated performance 
the same play, Fulda errs 
Jefferson played the one rdéle all his life 
the 
volume 
Deutschtum,”’ 
Fulda 
variance 


right hands may become, and no 


of 


in saying that 


interesting chapters in 


“Das Ameri 


Among most 
is that entitled 


doubly 


the 


kanische interesting 


because comes to conclusions at 


direct with those of Lamprech' 


He 
{f German 


the size and spiendo 
New York, C 
outrivalling 


astonished at 


clubhouses 


is 


in hi 


cago, and Indianapolis, any 


thing of the kind in Berlin or Vienna; he 
finds his fellow-countrymen patriotic, li 
tle desiring to establish a state within a 


state, and rich and poor alike preferring to 
and build, though suffer- 
ing constant Referring to 
Lamprecht’s reproach the German- 
Americans had never accomplished anything 
attributes this fact large- 


stay here, labor 
Heimweh! 


that 


from 


in public life, he 


ly to the power of sentiment, which in- 
duces the German to hold on to his mother 
tongue, with the result that he is unabl 


to master English oratory, demanded on the 
Like Lamprecht 
meet Carl 


stump and in public life 
Fulda had the fortune 
Schurz shortly before thestatesman’'s death 
and of him he says that he was the middle- 
in a line drawn from Schiller to Bis- 

and that he the greatest 
national stock of virility that follow- 
1848 


good to 


point 
marck; 


the 


was loss 
to 
in Fulda’s sense of 
in his of the 
of his fellow-countrymen; 
wit is his narrative of 
to the Heine statue the forlorn 


wastes of upper New York (to find which he 


ed the upheaval 
humor tis 
broken German” 


shown observation 


his evident in 


visits on 
whole morning in an automobile), 
to the of Frederick the Great, 
on the outskirts of Washington, die 
Vacht sagen! In this isola 


spent a 


ind statue 
far wo 
sich gute 


on of the gift of the German Emperor, Ful 


da sees the naturaldisposition of the repub 


he 
statue 
Berlin, 


n the perspective of the Flatiron and oth 
k erapers, there are pleasing elem 
I Wolkenkvatce api ir it lhouett 
lil blunt molars on the low: jaw of 
leviathan, forming “a world by themselves 
ind one could believe that giants had 
built here a city for giants.’ As to Amer 
ican citie in general, he questions whether 
be true, as maintained, that when the 
traveller has seen on he has seen all 
There are common characteristics—more so 
than in Europe; but in area alone Ameri- 
in cities exceed Old World town Busi 
centre may be unattractive city 
reets unclean, and park roads muddy; but 
each man aims to own a house for him 
self—a movement, Fulda might have added, 
that is under way in Germany residence 
districts grow more and more beautiful 
;} and such abuses as the monopoly of the 
| water front at Chicago by the railways 
toward which Lamprechit sent a fiery dart 
will not always continu 
The best of American railroad cars are 
ndubitably better than the best German 
rs; but the average car is not equal to 
| the German second-class coupé, and only 
perior to the third class because of up- 
| holstery t he American sleeping-car, too, 
led only by curtains is inferior to 
h ! lual room of the German coach 
ow | zg introduced here With Lam 
prect Fulda praises the magnificence of 
Ame n hotel wondering not a little at 
he telepho on the very dining-table; but 
! rable without his German Nacht 
tisch erplexed without a bath ther 
momete ind stumble about in the dark, 
reaching for the electric button, ten feet 
from the bed! Meals are disturbed by 
taurant music—a wretched provision im 
ported from Europe—rest and sleep made 
mpossible by the overheating of cars and 
rooms There is no rival in the New 
World to the German Hausknecht: hence 
f one pu yne’s boots out at night s 
only to offer them to a thief, or to find 
ther th next morning wngcputet Whil« 
Lamprecht bewails the lack of a perfun 
ry Wirt to say Good-bye!" or ask about 
he weather, Fulda is glad to escape that 
nsel relic, and with it n the West 
it least--the necessity of giving fees 
That which most exceeds all expectations 
of the author, however, is the extent of 
popular education in America, and our 
systems of public and higher instruction 
Every one here is hungry to learn, reading 
more general than in any other coun- 
y ind librari« surpass in number and 
practical organization i well as ome 
mes in magnificent building inything 
known abroad “Every American from 
millionaire to shoeblack, and from profe 
or to schoolboy, is a fanatical newspaper 
reader because of and notwithstanding 
the horrible headlines This fact may 
sccount for the mportunate artists and 
women reporter who more than once in 
ed on interviewing him at his morning 
vile n the name of the newspaper, of 
ur and for he piracy of foreign lit 
erature, calling for revision of the Ameri 
in copyright laws Fulda observes with 
netural satisfaction the wide study of Ger 
man by Americans. He attends classes ani 
chapel, lecturee and dines at colleges foi 
women, and is delighted with the opportu 
nity afforded the girls in America for ad- 


and yet | vanced study, regarding their way of living 


sidetrack the memorial 
matter how great 
but he asks, “Would a 
to 


for 


an American to 


of a monarch, to a man 


may have been; 


of Washington or Lincoln, sent 


fare better in its aspiration 


a place in front of the royal palace or in 
the Siegesallee?"’ 
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More than once Fulda presents his con- which depends less upor tality i } phy al cl} m } 
viction that America has still much to | e shock of event ’ 4 sens f ably obsole \ 
learn from Europe, according to the law | bability she is e1 \ wking \ y to India chiefly ' 
that the young shall learn from the old ertheless, in a cé¢ iin swing and m n Durba at De 
but his judgment is displayed in the single | a w gness to look ou f " hat pageant fairly 
sentence: Wehe dem Alter, das nicht auch ul not her grandn ’ hink Ur 1 Sta I 
ron der Jugend lernen will ( \ f of hould } , as 

l ‘ ’ lera 
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The Veiled Lady and Other Men and Wo piling Peis age sae rae a t position far t 
men By F. Hopkinson Smith New . 5 : cesta ‘ laught v) 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 2 7 aia : f of a ris ! » ! 
' ' » , ’ } " 
The “staid old painter,”’ as the author d age , 
lights to call himself, is once more to the , Ml : ee 
fore with a collection of stories whereof oe Hary el 
each one is the report of something he has I M 
either seen or heard. He brings constant ™ , ‘ York: | 
assurance that our planet is full of every - al M W , , I i ‘ t 
day heroisms, that it is a place of kindl _ Of Crageing wc Uete most f the ¢ 
ness and warmth, as well as of beauty and | ° - ‘or nh pen . man } famil il 
color It is not the beautiful Veiled Lady sang je the ai , . igs . H vent va 1! humor n 
who is his real achievement, but the con ou és Os: Seite > ili. dis ! ne f ' ‘ \ 
glomerate little dragoman who carries in | — poe nes _— we 
his pocket enough of the small change of | is eviden that th huts :' died | \ } ‘ 
heroism to be a stanch friend in need Cha — oe rhe m ' i guag I il job 
Courage, resource, and self-sacrifice are a adjustment of Milly | 7 M ! 
common as humanity, and yet never lose Lady Ham ! 
their distinction any more than the least _ = erate all liken ' , g f fun possil nal 
of human souls its individuality “Captain | “ » leave room tor a serk b CECOCEING!Y ‘ 
Joe and the Susie Ann” is a perfect ex siesta icstrhenchintate Q M ss ' nol 
ample 1 Hopkinson Smith's art in this oughly understands tha ahs woma 
phase of his sympathies And another is | "'™S ‘TU BY case of Guat | ; 
‘Against Orders,” which contains a dog, | ™ is be a seriou Mena 
ind a choke for the reader. But derring-do | ™#Y D® comic, but 
is by no means the volume’s only them: Masquerad to " . j H j 
nor even a deed with a coda of mischief and the case of a normal ng Englishmar 
Sometimes it unfolds a bit of humor, like " conus — en a Y } Polis H 
“The Coat of Red Lead,” which is self- | UNNICreSINE wo . degysstcrle Ry | 
evidently an absolute portrait of the trop ‘als nstessnip a Oe a y Yor) | Ml 
cal revolutionist, his ways and means, and ae Mrs. Wood } ar rom | 
his convenient genius for turning sword ling h the - . 
into corkscrews. In “Sam Joplin’s Epigas renene ie ii , ' 
awake one mo Pe find |} " 


tric Nerve’ there seems to be a ft in the 


» Strange house with a Fe M i 
camaraderie we confidently expect, which . 
, 7 . Situat yt Ss ited \ I liz 
in “Muggles’s Supreme Moment” widens to 
. rg wi Imo pla 

the point of making the music tempora U ' ' 

t l ‘ ! ( fi iim rr 
ily mute But in the whole group there 

‘ le ta of being based i i b 

s not one which does not show the wonted . 

1 contingency ne arily } } f VM 
quick, even flow, the animation, the holding 

: he llusio Ni he } . } } »} 

quality. And as ever, the end of the story 

A . i ) rel | l A ren ] 
comes with a decisive click, like a key in 5 ' 

j air of probability so ma ttl M 

a lock, its note often merry, usually sut 

Woo has a ea ] ed r } 
prising, always musical ; 

suffic ntiy eadabl nove ' la 


The World's Warrant By Norah Davis ie @ , , ' 


Boston Houghton, Mifflin & Co ai - ; weg ' Li fv ’ 
Bradley New York rh Macm in Co 

Miss Davis merits notice chiefly from h ’ ‘ 

treating the South as a live country, inhab Phe American girl seem » be as fixed a Z 

ited by contemporary human beings, and | ‘¥Pe im the British mind Bnglist ! 

not by a set of conventional lay figures lef lord is in the American; and we ippo kt ‘ 
over from the tragedy of a past generation the manners and mode of speech a buted 

True, she deals with Alabama and the new by the cousinly delineator a equally i rs what T 2 ef? 

ymmercial South, and not with the re ) curate on both sides of the dividing 

spective society of Virginia and the Caro The fact that the present na we ‘ y empha 

linas A party of capitalists are booming | Ply 4 long monologue on t! | t th ion 

1 small Southw ern town They bring | 4!leged American girl rat! ! 
their womenkind and everybody wears bes quality of her lingo upon the a ) J | R 
clothes all the me The negro question ifficiently composite if 1 pre ! indoubted 
entirely untouched, and the only referen ve She reckons and gus th equal f th itional ‘ 
to “Befo’ the Wah" is rather sa al an aplomb, and has certair I f 

erious All th s full of promise bu nvention wh a id ‘ fl A } 
then Miss Davis's fir novel The North 0 le peopl traigh iway j Ly ! genieff as embod hy RB 
ernet was also full of promis Sh i hough, I'm shying off th i | t t Mather ’ mn | 

naugina m aime ; ace im kind if 0 peak of a ) 

magination wh i «le alarmingly in nely yweki How ft 

ite pl woven ol uu hip by lett lo mastered the jargo 
heirs, misleading pseudonyms leals,’’ and ing pe mina mild w Hi 
inistaken identities In the fine imagina ' her pursuit yf he jok f ' f 











Ss )* ) 
~ 
wn nature can arcely be called a failure 
and rtainly Ture ff ! ) are tru 
» then ve ind } wo weaknes \ 
I etl iw I su en, Lv 
t pa il » two classes, th 
Han ta and ! » QWUulxo he n 
! » pow z on a definite ail 
1 fig iy to fully, o 
i with unw ibandon 
i i sinment of an obj 
ha s ! pra ti | at Y ‘ 
i " ny 1 wh Il ng nan 
acl ) v i i i wi of i 
) ul pa m that ) 
| " i ia ea nece y 
" i i ! 1 determined end 
Bu I g fl ) I 1a ) 
id ) ) iwa of oth 
! im! ind 0 t 
, 
’ ) 
" 
4 \ il t rurgen \ iT 
' tha of tl r fidelity to 
ith ha ¢ lto a So would 
ha ‘ ha t} ithor | if reated 
; of th ikl wh h h gay to 
\ rop } } | tf hi ountt 
Other " t that ! rely exaggerated 
r for I hat t tenable t 
that } favorite type of i iline charac 
everywhere n modern Rus 
in atur ind n tact d gnated 
} nam fay mag Oblomoff ul 
! york o nother writer Phat Tur 
rn l kaxegeerated ma | isily 
i i 1 rt fact that | n and 
yomen t lrawn fi i ompara l 
irrow niliou tended to overemphas 
th t i well a their virtues Lhe 
‘ for tl t part of noble though pos 
bl ol iT birth of easy means po 
lof a " or ! thorough acquatt! 
tal vitl ! ition of Hurope and 
t! i ot the er ol 1 university 
raining r} en n ta ul largely 
rurget Tt } f ‘ h I i p iist 
— t kindl wit! overpl oft physical 
ira with sured | 0 t lean 
! iithy na ! tha t ited at the it 
ilul us ‘ ! fr ] mone 
! My ! | ' il ind tha thor 
im ! m of haracter which in 
it f ! ul of hafit izainst xil 
ind ! ne for he left) tir to ad n 
| ind awa fro ho And oO, DO 
hl } " } loo ad oOo much vithin 
} if wher } t ! hero have 
i r at nh I i oft wrong 
ilu for fu s tal i large Phere 
ha r ! rone n n Rk i n 
I rn ft m bu hey wel no » be 
i ned the la ot or lentalized gentry 
} } preferred to deal with rhetr 
" » nee hn j wh ne ju ne 
ue t i that ha odified the average 
t f tt hu in character rurgenieff 
f i thes in hi Father and Son 
ind Vire tl but these new men were 
not a lo t hi ! irt a th Hamlets 
ind Quixot fa irlier day 
if o many f the iO list heroes are 
vor n in thelr olatil notionalian in 
t! r fear of hoatil ontact, and even tin 
ur xaggerated§ volubility which leaves 
the no energy for action, } vomen. like 
the best-known ft of Ru in wo n of 
t resent day, are men in thetr plictt 
of speech and restraint of bearing. in thelr 
lear-eyed superiority to convention, in 
their efficiency to sum up by which 
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meant the of to select a 
goal and the power of persistency 
Why the 

so definitely superior 
to 


the 


power decision 
in striv- 
ing towards it. novelist’s women 
should 


courage 


nad 


have been in 
brothers 
of 


can 


and strength their 


i husl mysteries 


declared 
the 


ands 1s one 


which Turgenieff 
Possibly 


of 
director 


as 
fathomed position 
th aver noble 


of 


age woman family as 


the mistress numerous 
the 


patriarchal 


and 


lomestic servants and serfs, and at 


the 
the 


time an of 
th 


develop 


subject 


vested of household, 
her 
of re- 


with 


in head 


combined to in 


for action with the power 


Possibly by mere contrast 


the 


character. 


rtebrate men author's 
of 
they overeducated 
of West 

These were Turgenieff’s men and women, 
and, by this the Russia 
of his day now come about 
that of 


lecisiveness, 


women 


in firmness Possibly 


t was because were not 


n the philosophy the 


inference, was 
How has it 


in revolutionary Russia the 


find a 
of 


pres- 
almost a 
of initia- 
efficiency, which 
in- 
reader of Turgenieff? 
he 
to 


ent day, we 


ruthlessness action. a power 


tive in other words, an 


thirty years ago would have seemed 
comprehensible 
Have 
have 
Bath 
mer 


lectual 


to a 


the men whom knew changed, or 
take their place? 
have happened, though the for- 
The Russian intel- 


wear his Western 


new men come 


things 
to a minor degree. 


has learned to 


knowledge more easily. A university career 
no longer brings in its wake the old internal 
But the 
often 
Turgenieff. The novelist not only 


| dealt by preference with the Russian gen- 


chaos more important has been 


appearance of types that we do not 


meet in 


try, but he dealt almost exclusively with 
the Great Russian nobleman. The other 
| nationalities within the empire are, on the 
whole, represented in no favorable light, 
Now it is precisely these nationalities that 
ire giving the tone to the Russia of the 
| present time. It is the Great Russian, the 
| mujik of the centre of the empire, that as 
| yet needs to be awakened. The other peo- 
‘ples, Jews, Letts, Poles, and Caucasians, 
are the chief bearers of the present rev- 
lution 
| s well, then, to go to Turgenieff 
for a basic knowledge of Russian char- 
acter; but it should be recognized how pro- 
foundly non-Russian traits have come to 
affect the manifestations of that charac- 
| ter Miss Baskerville’s book brings out 


with exceptionalforce the réle played bythe 


| Jews; and this may be said in spite of the 

| writer's apparent bias against the race 

with which she deals, revealing itself fre- 

| quently in actual violence of statement. The 

| substantial truth is there, but it is truth 

without sympathy, and with much distor- 

m. By itself the volume would be open 

Oo severe censure on the point; but as a 

study of the restless Hebrew energy that is 

| go a ve in stirring Slav indifference and 

hesitation towards fruitful action, it serves 

ts purpose 

The Appeal to Arms and Outcome of the 

Civit War. By James K. Hosmer. [The 

American Nation, vols. xx. and xxi.] New 
York Harper & Bros. $2 net each 

; Mr. Hosmer's volumes have substantial 

| merits. For one thing, they are eminently 


readable, ahd any one who begins them will 
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feel disposed to finish them. Thanks in 
part, no doubt, to the distinctive character 
of the period, there is little overlapping 
of previous volumes, though the ground 


covered by Admiral Chadwick in his “Causes 
of the Civil War” is necessarilly a little 
trespassed Maps more num- 
than preceding of this 
though battlefield plans are rare; 
while the bibliographical chapters form an 
exhibit of the both 
documentary and narrative. 
Military history, for the 
is proverbially hard to write, the narrative, 
being either unconsciously 
details whose significance 


upon. are 


erous in volumes 


series, 


elaborate literature, 


save initiated, 
rule, 
with 
only military experts 
so shorn of incident 
the 


careers 


as a 
crowded 
can appreciate, or 


as to touch only 


campaigns 


else 
most important or 
the of the leaders 
Mr. Hosmer, himself a participant the 
war, deserves praise for the success with 
which he has avoided both of these rocks 
of offence. His accounts of military opera- 
tions to follow, while the inter- 
graphic characterizations 


upon 
most noted 


in 


are easy 


spersion of brief, 


of leading actors, Union or Confederate, 
at their first appearance is an effective 
device. In other words, the volumes are a 


history of the war, not of typical episodes 
the war. It cannot be denied that the 
narrative often seems hurried, and that 
critical moments, such as those presented 
at Gettysburg or just before the surrender 
of Lee, lightly touched; but the plan 
is at least consistent with itself. 
Original of disputed 
are hardly to be looked for in condensed 
works of this character. Mr Hosmer con- 
fines himself, for the most part, to a care- 
ful and moderate statement of the case, 
or a cautious indication of the trend of «x- 
As to the numbers in the 
armies, he follows Levermore's 
figures; as to the treatment of prisoners, 
his agreement is frankly with Mr. Rhodes 
He does not hesitate to condemn the inac- 
tion of McClellan or the pompous declara- 
tions of Pope on the one hand, or to defend 
the of Halleck on the other At 
other times he seems to stay his hand: one 
feels, for instance, that he would like to 
riti Lincoln's efforts at military di- 
rection rather more strongly than he does, 


in 


are 


discussions points 


pert opinion. 


opposing 


course 


ist 


and that he admires Grant more for his 
dogged persistency and ultimate success 
than for the inherent merit of his mili- 


tary operations save at Vicksburg. On the 
vexed question of morals presented by such 
episodes as Sheridan's devastation of the 
Shenandoah valley and Sherman's march 
the sea, his attitude is that of unap- 
proving resignation: these were indefensi- 
ble acts, but they were not typical; their 
justification is in the inherently brutal 
nature of war; and the Confederates, 
far as they had opportunity, were as bad 
as the Federals. 

Of civil happenings during the war, Mr. 
Hosmer gives, as in the case of military 
operations, compact and rapid surveys, 
adequate so far as the general plan of his 
volumes is concerned, but hardly more than 
elementary sketches from any other point 
of view. Doubtless, the economic history 
of the United States during the Civil War 
is yet to be written, but we must again ex- 
regret that the writers of this 


to 


80 


press 


admirable series should throughout have 
dealt so slightly with economic topics. The 
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important and extremely interesting work | nourished by her remat: nd it is clear y ! taR | 
= that the . f fT 3s ¥ s | | 
of the ‘“‘war governors.”’ also, recently ex- . a r a vs . Wa k - he w 
P : ——, \ ‘ Ww tare ol t I I = ot : 
amined by William B. Weeden tn his “‘War od eversthitni : : ‘ wl 4 
Government,” is here little more than al- churches and service beautiful. and drew t roughout, d ! ‘ 
luded to; and the same thing must be said | around her at all tin men and wome ry of rationalist 
» nobl ee ‘ t! ! l ’ 
of the internal history of the Confederacy va r : } . i I i re vila " 
“ance for thos end , , 
Outside of military affairs, in short, Mr cver Scotland the te » of et gly nm a 
Hosmer’s narrative is, as a whole, con tion and trust ea buried ; f , refot H 
ventional. Nevertheless, these volumes well f fa cathedrals 1 abl hie vith G = 
sustain the general level of the series to Whether thie sazeas: " . hone 
which they belong, and undoubtedly con sl or archeological " we need ! gh England 
stitute the best short history of the Civil | po; stop to enquire | } , ted is wel Hung 
War that has yet appeared tha: M Smith find , My ' me a t or 
" } . ‘ ‘ idet Hi and ¢ 
| mer » St. Giles () } \ ‘ ‘ pre ; ! rab 
The Hammermen of Edinburgh and their | , looked o MI ¢ 1844-6 ar dis ed oa 
1a rOK nto puce ! ‘i 7 . . 

Altar in St. Giles Church. Being Ex ; ‘ : ; P ‘ } - g 1 Au 

lark Ages en a 1S 

tracts from the Records of the Incorpora ' . " } ‘iv as far-rea 

| mn rv fa i 4 - 

tion of Hammermen of Edinburgh. With |, . EI , ' ral. TI 

me e S ) f l x } 

Introductory Notes by John Smith. Edin | + ‘ : . ; : wit at fo ved tl 

burgh: William J. Hay Pe ‘ i - terpretation ef Jud 

| The story of Elig ! f Da :' 

A picturesque title always counts fo her . if the be hb. | i 5. R. His 
something, 1n41 Mr. Smith’s book, “The | ome down to us fror lark as { atiy ! 
Hammermen of Edinburgh,” is sure to t is not range that t} tow ‘ t : ! i ! 
catch the eye, whether in the catalogue | gpst of all a goldsmith. sl } ’ witt A 
or on the counter The hammermen 1} the patron of metal work f f t Mert f 
Guestion were neither political nor eccle- ired veal According to M $ I ! 
siastical zealots, but simply craftsmen who | tention Sir Daniel W respo tit i} and 
at the close of the Middle Ages secured in- | gor a rather glaring m } he pu tha : 
corporation and were during the next cen | mind regarding th ioeree S Elo bas f . for tl 

| f 
tury or so a factor in the artistic life of | 4) St. Gil Wil ; sachin 
- | : . i 
Scotland Altogether there were eight | his special discussion of t} ' wel I ! vil 
branches of this association nasmuch as observe that th chef d’a re of the Ed t t { la " 
the metal workers of Edinburgh comprised burgh hammermen was th: ‘ 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths, pewterers, lori- | patron of their craft as er 1 during the t rsal for ial a 
' 
mers, saddlers, cutlers, bucklemakers, and | pale. irv which fe ved ul i 
wv | ' ‘ ) 
armorers The charter granted to these | rhe present volun : 
artisans in 1483 was called the Seill of | the first embracing a set of sho ‘ ! ! 
Cause, and like other mediwval charters it says on matters connected with the Guild 
claimed an almost idolatrous reverence | 96f Hammermen. and tl econd containing 
‘ ete ie I . ! } M | 
from those who shared in its privileges extracts from the guild's r rds betw 
i i ‘ ‘ ‘ } ! 
It may seem that 1483 is a very late | 1494 and 1558 As can be se f ; 
1 4 ' 11 
date for the establishment of such a so entric in the ledger of he raf I i . ; 
, Seotls ‘ > oo ] | . ; Holt & Co $2.50 1 
ciety, but Scotland, in economic as well as | their devotion to St. Eloi w r 
in intellectual development, lagged far and upon the embell met f | M. d 4 ‘ iy ‘ 
behind the rest of Latin Christendom. 't | they lavished their substance with all the i ! 
was in the middle of the fifteenth century | usual generosity of the Scotch The docu weigh »atl bia Hi 
that the first great stimulus was given to | ments published by Mr. Smith should prove il point con n disposing of Ba 
hoth education and manufactures The | interesting to students of S h f i " Thane n at Cardina 
founding of the University of Glasgow by | history and social life, no ls than to tl I fall ‘ 
: , 7 } — ‘ " ) 
Pope Nicholas V. in 1447 was followed two | gor whom the book is chiefly a ‘ J . wi . ' 
years later by the rise of an industriai | tion to our knowledge of Scottish indu . ating he tuatio explall q 
movement We allude here to the results and art Altogether the ne 
7s > = : 1 . ' | effand F ! )) ‘ i ! 
which attended the marriage of James II cellent example of antiqu in ore ircl by Mme ‘om , ‘ 
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to Mary, daughter of Arnold, Duke of | pursued with thoroughn: ind well 
Gueldres. In the train of the bride there | gory of Vichy, Villa Hermosa, « Abele 
, ] e to othe 0 iphe | f 
ct.me to Edinburgh first new articles and bl ; blograpl . 
| ) ' f the 
then new craftsmen. Competition between | ma t \ wo 
nort of ’ \ ; j he 
the alien and the native led to an un- The Reform Movement in Judaisi B J larg lora a 
precedented activity among the Scottish ar- David Philipson. New York The Ma : G he two men who divid 
, . - he na f MI le ‘ 
tisans, together with fresh signs of wil lan Co. $2 net , Mi Be 
, | } of her fee " 
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The movement in Judaism toward it ~~ eward to the tter rere 
During the two generations which lie be ' ea b la ' t 
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tween 1456 and 1523 seventeen trades ap = ; , 1; with rehearsing M 
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plied to the Town Council of Edinburgh —_— ae verified narra na 
| elaborately treated by Dr. Philipson, so that ahaa amelie n corroboration from the 
for incorporation, the motive in each case : J. . 
his work is practically the first of its kind seventy-second letter to De Guibs 
clearly being a desire to secure increased eS : 
: n English to give an extended history of in jour vou leveniez parfa 
protection. = = . 
Jewish reform, as it alled, for tl past le froid Grand ) mor m je ) ad 
Having their birth at this period, the : T ; esi ; 
F | century ie story, how r o re : ero in ’ ero ‘ 
hammermen of Edinburgh displayed great a ‘imcult 7 —— 
tha it 18 ¢ weul to write wine ara of il wid ‘ 
vitality throughout the age which just pre- =" 
: agitation which was inevita i“ Ghett Fasy-going toleran of « | 4 
cedes John Knox Mr. Smith shows him : . 
legislation pa 1 awa nd V, gr 71 was the order of tl la eigt 
self extremely sympathetic toward that 
_ ally admitted in most lands to vil and teenth-cent y Par what gave 1 
branch of the Christian body which the 
" eligious liberty entered ipon an era f preserves, to this liaison i 4 
average Scot has long associated with th: : . 
7 slow readjustment It mu be early un- acter was the me hea iwedy whiect 
Scarlet Woman 
derstood that the new movemer wl r ilted from the ‘ ‘ 

Whatever [he says] may now be the opin- | reality is no new movement at a does not human passion, no doubt ; 

ion held regarding the Roman Catholic . 
. |} touch so much the foundation of Jewish | at the time. though not fully revealed 
Church, the fact that in Scotland art, lit- | = BOUE purty vealed 
¢rature, culture, aye, evea the trade and | belief, as the question of traditional usages | the first publication of the letters 1809 
commerce of the land, were fostered and ' in synagogue and bome. Hence it can hard- ' The present bivg apt 1 n giving 
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Nation. 


"The 


ly is these phases, of the subject are 
well treated in Gadow’s work A key to 
each group is followed by the _ specific 
lescriptions, dimensions, distribution, and 
habits In the simplicity of identification 
tabl and especally in the large num 
ber of facts as to the habits of reptiles 
in captivity, this volume is unexcelled. The 
lata concerning the diet and care of rep- 
tiles will be of material help to future 
students and investigators, and this fea- 
ture of the treatise is the most valuable 
is it certainly the most novel The 
llustrations and text relating to the tur- 
the ind tortoises are unusually welcome, 
owilr » our scanty knowledge of these 
creature \lso of great interest is the 
iccount of the ejection of 103 drops of 
blood from the eyelids of the so-called 
horned toad, apparently a defensive adapta- 
tion which has been recorded and refuted 
many time The introduction of the term 
horned lizard in place of the usual but in- 
correct name is worthy of imitation by 
ome of our mammalogists and ornitholo- 
gist who humbly bow to public opinion 
ind perpetuate uch atrocities as prairie 
og and wood ibis. In the final chapter, the 


lesnake a thoroughly discussed, in- 
cludit the history of the development of 
attle 
I ot hoped that this work, in its 
plo 1 of many popular superstitions 
ind fe based on ignorance, will decrease 
he u nable dislike which the “great 
beat toward all reptiles In- 
leed, with this volume at hand, there 
emains little excuse for the indiscriminate 
killing of snakes, or for instilling into chil 
1 inreasoning dread of all reptiles 
! i which never congenital, but 
hich wh o implanted, is so difficult 
to overcome 
ind Chemical Annual for 
} D. Van Nostrand Co.) 1 handy vol 
! fo h laboratory containing 400 
pa of tabl rh prop ie and nu- 
m I constant of a 'arge number of or 
j ind no i ympound il given 
i well a logarithmic tables for the caF 
ilation of analy The classified biblio 
graphy of the most important articles and 
hoo published nee January 1, 1905, will 
i mw chem much time and troubl 
Hitherto ‘ American hemi ha been 
lependent on British and German annuals 
bu th new publication is in some re 
pec better idapted to his needs The 
wor) lited by John C. Olsen, professo 
ur ical chemistry, Polytechni Insti 
i Brooklyn, with the coo; ition of 
n hemist 
In La Nature (No. 1765) at mcount 
given of the experimental determinations 
of longituds between Potsdam and the 
BRrocken, by Prof Albrecht, by mean of 
wirele telegraphy Ihe esull ire ex 
llent 
[rrsarnien. 
i Pheo Ry Ves Macka 
vy York: The Macmillan Co $1.25 net 
Mr. Mackay work is the most notable 
addition that has been made for many years 
to American dramatic literature It is a 
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true poetic tragedy, classic in form and 
spirit, not always glowing with the fire of 
genius, but nevertheless charged with hap- 
py inspiration; dignified, eloquent, pas- 
imaginative, and thoroughly hu- 
man in its emotions. It is a great advance 
in almost every respect upon his “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” and, whether the 
light of literature or drama, need not fear 
comparison with anything that been 
written by Stephen Phillips or John Dav- 
idson 

The author has availed 
of the afforded hy 
of our knowledge of the 
The surviving fragments of 
which he has plainly studied, reveal mor: 
of her intellect and philosophy than con- 
flicting legends do of her life and charac 


sionate, 


considered in 


has 


himself boldly 


the 


Lesbian 


license vagueness 
poetess 


her verse. 


ter. In his conception she is a superb 
pagan with modern aspirations, the virgin 
paragon of her band of maiden disciples, 


warding off the importunities of many suit 
with intellectual fence, while 
advent of the predestined 
When Pittacus, the 
lays his crown at feet, 
him parabolically, asserting 
female prerogative to choose her own mate 


ors awaiting 


the and ideal 


lover tyrant of 
Mitylene 


answers 


her she 


her 


and raise him to her own level. She has 
been smitten with a sudden passion for 
Phaon, a magnificent fishermanslave. Trem 
bling at her own impulses, she at first 
meditates casting herself initio the sea be 
neath her—the whole action passes in the 


open space before a temple of Neptune on 
in Agean promontory—but soon rallies her 
energies in a soliloquy of which the greater 
part deserves quotation: 


The teeming, terrible, maternal 
That spawned us all. She calls me 
But I will not go. Her womb 
A child defiant I will be fre 
Her ways are birth, fecundity 
But mine are beauty and immortal love 
Therefore will I be tyrant of 
Mine will I be! And 
Creatures of mind and melody, 
\re 
And 
And joy 
And on 


sill 


sea 
back 

as brought me for 
of her! 

and death 
myself 
I will 


whose 


mak 
forms 


own law 


wrought of loveliness without decay, 
without satiety, 

and aspiration without death 
the wings of those shall I. I 


above these cliffs of 


wild desire 


Sea prypelies! 


soar and sing Lashos 


Even when ten thousand blooms of men am! maids 


Are fallen and withered. 


has 


offer 


Soon she encounters Phaon, who 


brought his slave mate, Thalassa, to 
a dove to Neptune as a sacrifice for their 
sick 


vison of 


Sappho, who reminds him of a 
him in 


babe 


Venus vouchsafed his 


early youth, exercises a powerful fascina- 
tion upon Phaon, but is unable to over- 
come his loyalty to the mother of his chil 
dren She induces them, however, to sell 
her the dove, intended for Neptune, which 


he Immediately sets free in honor of Ve 


nus, with a triumphant rhapsody: 
‘(> darling bird, which art my beating soul 
that Phaon captured on these wild sea cliffs 


Mount up, mount up! and nestle with thy wings 
Against the burning chlamys of heaven's queen 
here where ber breast heaves highvst.—Say 
Lady of love, almighty! This ls Sappho 
Her thou madest of that fire 


Which sleeps in Phaon's eyes. Lo, I am bis, 


to her; 


spirit whom 


And | will make bim mine!"’ 

The wrath of the offended Neptune has 
tens the impending. tragedy. Sappho awak 
eps the slumbering soul of Phaon by con 
ferring upon him his freedom—which she 
has won from Pittacus—and stirs the hero 


giving him her spear, effecting 
transformation which is finely 


in him by 


in him a 
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imagined and most dramatically 


is Uu r 14 } au 
Henceforth he will be master of palaces and golden i ind joyfu 
Neve |} expects to see Prin Cha % tay 
Shall you be sovereign of your maiden wi He ymes n the persor Duk 
6 gle your ate o er it pries . . 
© thou my spear, that singest in my hand diately desires to w l. and tak 
Thon art my power and manhood. Face to f her away in his gold " 
Thou pittest me in combat with the | 8 mnd a sh s in the pala buk 
aisi thee mind is raised 
pore cn heal A adh ceo f fi SueSoERSES ey the liber is 
This slavish world grows dim She sees herself lesp i at 1g 
: oS : — turn to the pu and simy uD 
But in the very moment of exaltation pee ae teat abe Stand es 
he is obliged to flee, for Pittacus has given | 
: cause sh $s not loved \ 
him again into slavery to Alc@us, his bit- | | 
terest foe, who is approaching with an arm- | ee ee se 
has kep he knowledge ! 
ed band to seize him. In a passiona scen nn thw writiad te tee 3 , ha 
Sappho volunteers to descend the fa f Hugo ver in led tha 
the cliff with him, and so the lovers b ilies 
escape to Phaon’s boat. But the sea is |} 
deep in impenetrable fog, and Phaon, recog M ha valde - w ’ 
nizing the angry intervention of Neptune, | PD! !li a with J. Cor 
insists upon returning, to pacify him with | Preparation of th -% 
a living sacrifice, in spite of Sappho's | which » be prod fat H Ma , 
protest. Lew Wil r has a ‘ iy | \\ 
Stoop not to s j liam S. Maugham alled I EX 
Our wills are the own Providence, and sha | which is founded pa ip h . 
The mandates of the mimortals thei nd- rr Rhod B th ' 
Already the heroic ecstasy of Phaon f the | pon the lo 
born of Sappho’s magnetism, is perishin: 
in the fog of slavish superstition. Bent on 
the living sacrifice, his only hope, he ad . 
vances toward the temple pillar hind Music. 
which he believes his enemy Alczus to b = 
concealed, and striking blindly in th SHOULD MUSICIANS PLAY W {OUT 
darkness kills his own eldest boy, who NOTES 
was seeking him. It could be wished tha Or many “ 
Mr. Mackaye had invented some less the- | by L i yn hal wa 
atrical expedient for the consummation of | tom o aying who gran 
his tragedy, but the ensuing scene, in which | Of t gh p 1 h ‘ 
the remorseful father turns again to hi ty-one Berl ) 1 IN4 pla 
slave-mate, the bereaved mother, Thalassa | fifty without no i lisn 
—a name of dread significance to Sappho— | professionals To " ) 
is masterfully written, with deep pathos | soon found it ne ssary follow | \ 
and unmistakable poetic power Sappho ampl and th n ime wh ) wa 
perceiving that her dominion over Phaon | lered for th ) , , 
is lost, and that he now regards her only h nuld pla i yr ) "wo oO ‘ 
as an avenging deity, hurls herself from | witho iid of the printed m Som 
the cliff top. Her last words, however, are | of the f wcomplished h ] 
a song of triumph: | bord 1@ marvellou \ worthy 
Nor thou, Poseidon, shalt extinguish m V i ‘ g from ; ma ) 
My spirit is thy changeling, and returns ser ) ’ i ‘ alf a doz 
To ber who glows beyond the stars of birt | ba Chon p :' - 
To her, who is herself time's passion sta pages eens . ' : 
Beavtiful Sister, goddess of desire . ; - ' “S 
Come to me! Clasp me in your wings of sunris being arefully yvered ha ul will 
Burning, for see! I go forth to you bur | prom v , ’ p und . 
Stiil.—Aphrodite! | hea 
The present limits of spacepermitonlyan| op 1 wh 2 vO gs ra i again 
allusion to subsidiary personages and inci- | ¢p inn rf e fashion of memorizing 
dents which are conceived with lively fancy | 4) he mus performed publ Ten 
and a keen sense of dramatic effect. The | ‘ go Dr. Karl Schmidt wro in a 
ciassic tone is preserved without pedantry | es le in the Centralblatt fiir Inatrumental 
or affectation Sappho in herself is a] mas n which h aintained . 
notable creation, both in respect of her | 4 xf rendering by heart a long compo 
artificial endowments and her natural in- | ¢jon, especially with orchestral accompan 
stincts. Phaon, too, is a fine study, in his | ment, is a needless accomplishmen a 
original torpidity, in his momentary awak- is not exp 1 of singers or of ynd 
ening, and his pathetic relapse. Of the in- | tors (although some conductor lo pra 
genious prologue, induction, prelude, and | tise jt): that ivolves a loss o m ind 
epilogue by which the author links the | tha: if were discarded we should hear a 
dead past with the ever-dying present, this | grea variety of works at o yneert 
mention must suffice. The whole piece is Without having cognizance of this a 
full of an eloquent symbolism for those | prof, Wilhelm Altmann contributed one of 
who choose to look for it similar tenor to the first March number of 
- — Die Musik,in which he dwelt with par ar 
A new play by Victor Hugo has been un- | emphasis on the fact that the ha of play- 
earthed and performed in Italy. It is call- | ing none but memorized piecas largely re- 
ed “The Marchioness Zabeth,”” and was | sponsible for the resome monotony of 
written in his early youth. The plot, ac- | piano-recital programmes. He is undoubt 
cording to a correspondent? tells of Lisette, | edly right, and as that same monotony is 
a little orphan peasant. She is engaged to | really the cardinal defect of such r tals 
be married to a young man of her owa ' and one which does much to diminish the 
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of musical m but most ef them ap 
peared before the day of th heap min 
ature scores which have mad possibl 
for all to study the great orchestral works 
n their entire stead of 1 mer 1 
rangement for pianofor't For th rea- 
son it occurred to Tom 8. Wotton that 
there was room for another d ynar 1 
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in the others to the ns and dir ns 
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on given by a reading of Pro- 


volume is a singular one 

seems precise, each para- 
and the sequence of ideas 
» the end with an increas- 


ion, a growing sense that 


wrong, that there has been 


tal omission It is not that 


illustrations of his principles 


one as beautiful—he has dis, 


advance—but the principles 


nely or all methe will not 


factorily to one’s mind, for 


ch are beautiful Indeed it 


hey do not pretend to do 
Ross begit by disclaiming 
f wl t y bu ne 
quite inable 0 give any 
xplanation of Beauty, | know 
for , wher 6 am _ sure 
Beautiful 3 evealed, al- 
| know t forms of 
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in harmony as they approach identity; the 
highest harmony of pitch would be 
eached when two notes are sounded in 
perfect unison, the highest harmony of 
color when two spaces of color are of ex- 
actly the same color The supreme in- 
stance of harmony would be like what 
lrofessor Ross says of harmony of posi- 
tions ‘Positions in Harmony are identical 
positions.”” Yet he recognizes that this is 
rot harmony at all, and that “there is no 
such thing as a Harmony of Positions.” 
Likewise the supreme instance of balance 
would consist of two, or preferably four, 
exactly similar ferces or exactly similar 
weights at exactly equal distances In 
either case beauty would become synony- 
mous with monotony, and much the same 
thing would hold good of rhythm, the su- 
preme instances of which would be those ot 
the utmost regularity The most beautiful 
verse would be that with the most marked 
and regular rhythm, and all variation in 
me or accent would be a blemish 
Professor Ross feels the danger of this 
exaltation of monotony, at least as regards 


he harmony of colors, for he says: 


Phere s another consideration whico 
ought to keep us from any morbid interes 
in harmonious monotonies ‘ Har- 
mony is only one principle of composition 
ir Design The principles of Bal- 


nee and Rhythm are consistent with the 
greatest possible contrasts of Tone 
They are; but as such contrasts are not 
necessary to the exemplification of these 
principles, and as they are, under his defini- 
tion. destructive to harmony, why should 
they be introduced? He gives no reason. 
Indeed, his theory brings him. at the end, 
pretty near the position that, in des'ga, 
the less one does the better Whvy risk de- 
stroying the perfect orderliness of a blank 
space by putting anything into it? 

When only an outline is given and we 
can put into it . . . tones, measures, 
ané shapes ad libitum, we must be sure 
that in the addition and multiplication of 
features we do not get less Order than 
we had in the simple outline with which 
we started. . . . It may be harder to 
achieve Order with a greater number and 
variety of terms We may deserve credit 
for overcoming this difficulty, but it is a 
difficulty which confronts us only when the 
terms are given When 1x0 terms 
ire given, only a perfectly orderly outline, 
we should hesitate before we put auny- 
thing into it ‘ 

I object to the word “decoration,” as 
commonly used by designers, because it 
mplies that additions are likely to be 
improvements, that to multiply feature 
to enrich surfaces, is worth while or de- 
sirable. The fact is that additions are as 
a rule to be avoided. . . . We ought to 
make them only when in so doing we are 
able to increase the order’ of the whole. 
We make additions, indeed, to achieve the 
greater simplicity of Order, and for no 
other reason. Our object in all cases is to 
achieve Order, if possible a supreme in- 
tarce of Order which will be beautiful. We 
aim at Order and hope for Bexuty. 

This is the last paragraph in the book, 
the final word. Enrichment of surfaces is 
not desirable, additions are not worth 
while If you have a wall to decorate, 
paint it one flat color and you are sure 
of harmony Two flat disks, equidistant 
from the centre, will give you balance, per- 
haps without over disturbing the harmony, 
or you might make them squares to har- 
monize with the boundaries of the wall 
7 
space. A Greek wave border, or, to avoid 
curves, a simple fret, will give you 
rhythm. Perhaps you have, so far, added 
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1 that 
amount of capital could possibly be spared 


under present conditions, no such 
. 


Even last year, when the New York Stock 
Exchange “‘listed’’ $1,234,000,000 new stocks 
ind bonds, $664,000,000 of that amount was 
merely put out to replace older securities 
which the companies were redeeming, and 
perhaps one-half of the entirely new se 
curitle were offered, not by railways, but 
t industrial companies For 1907, with 
] it lisordered investment markets and 
ircity of available capital even that 
| achievement seemed inconceivable Yet 
ch has been the urgency of the succes 
iilway bids for new capital, that a 
ible compiled tast Saturday showed total 
{ if new railway eu nee he 
middle of December. to have reached the 
yrmou sum of $792,000,000—or actually, 
| with five months, four-fifths of the total 
um named as the annual requirement by 
i Mr. Hill Of this large total offer, $326.- 
| 000,000 was in new railway stocks, $180,000, - 
60) in new bonds, and no less than $285,000 
00 in short-term notes, mostly with three- 
vear maturitte and with rates of interest 
iveraging nearly 6 per cent And to these 
railway applications had to be added offers 
of $120,000.000 new securities by industrial 
companie one-half in bonds and one-third 
! hort-term notes 
The practical question of the markets is, 


| 





how th huge mass of new securities is to 
find lodgment with investor They are of- 
ered in various way ome to existing 


shareholders, on terms more advantageous 
| m i l YN | n 
ypen market ome on an outright sale to 
banking house some through “‘underwrit- 
nz*’ bank who receive handsome com 
inteeing ils ind 
standing ready to take the securities them- 
elve f the public will not buy It is 
plain enough that ich operations depend 
for their uccess irgely upon the out- 
le investor's attitude Bankers who buy 
nderwrite”’ uch new securities do 
not expect to hold them permanently. Like 
wholesale dry-goods merchants, for exam- 
ple, they expect to clear their shelves in 
the coming season. through sales of the 
new urit to customers A merchant, 
left at the eason’s end with his ware- 
house full of unsold goods, would be In a 
very uncomfortabl tuation. The banker 
ha ilculate ofr 1 larger possibility 
that his customers will not buy; hence his 
e of pe ma iy il greater lan 
the merchant That capital is as a rule 
ilready for the most part invested in in- 
At The Works 
A Study of a Manufacturing Town. By Lady 
t BELL (Mrs, Hugh Bel!), Author of “Cham 
ber Comedies,’’ ** The Minor Moralist 
‘Fairy Tale Plavs,”’ etc. With 10 Illustra- 
[Ftions from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 
‘Vp xvi 272. $2.00 
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terest-bearing securities; if, then, the 
banker foresees that he will have to hold 
the new securities for a longer period than 
he had expected, he must protect himself 
by realizing on his reserve of old securi- 
ties 

But the only way to do this is to sell 
stocks and bonds in the open market, and 
the proceeds for his new invest- 
There can be little question that 
process is going on to-day, as it was 
that it largely explains the 
the Stock Exchange 
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this 
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Ad-Damiri’s Hay Al-HayawAn Translated by A 
S. G. Jayakar. Vol. I London: Luzac & Co 
Aus der Dekabristenzeit. Bearbeitet von Adda Gold 

schmidt G. E. Stetchert & Co 1 
Ayres, Samuel Gardiner Jesus 
A. C. Armstrong & Son 
Barber, Edwin Atlee. Glazed 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 90 cents net 
Beck, Otto Walter. Art Principles in Portrait Ph: 
oe The Baker & Taylor Co 
sigelow, John. Peace Given as the World Giveth 
Baker & Taylor Co 
wirdman, Rosina ¢ 
Grier Cooke 
Browning, Oscar 
Lane ( 5 net 
Buchanan, George 
A. Miller London: David Nutt 
Dening, Walter Japan in the Days of Yore 
A New Life of Toyotomi Hideyoshi. Tokyo. 
Deutsches Biirgertum und deutsche Adel im 
Jahrhundert Bearbeitet von Dr. Max Goos. 
E. Stetchert & Co a. 

Die Eroberung von Mexiko. Bearbeitet 
Ernst Schultze G. E. Stetchert & Co. 
Die Reisen des Venezianers Marco Polo 

Jahrhundert Berbeitet von Dr. Hans 
G. E. Stetchert & Co 
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L. Sauveur and E. 8. Jones American Book Co 
Fogazzaro, Antonio The Woman. Philadelphia 
Lippincott 
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Gibb, E. J. W Memorial Vol. IV. London : 
Luzac & Co 

Herrick, Rufus Frost. Denatured or Industrial Al 
cohol. John Wiley & Sons 

Hodges, George Holderness Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 
Vol Vil Washington: Government Printing 
Office 

Kirkham, Stanton Davis Where Dwells the Soul 
Serene The Ministry of Beauty. Paul Elder 
& Co $1.50 net each 


Peter The Prodigal and other Poems 


Kennerley. 


McArthur 
Mitchell 


Macrosty, Henry W. The Trust Movement in Brit 
ish Industry sengmens. $2.50 net 

Martin, W A The Awakening of China 
Doubleday, Page Ye Co. $3.80 net 

Mathews, Shailer. rhe Church and the Changing 
Order Macmillan Co. $1.50 net 

Maxims of a ueen Selected and translated by 
Una Birch. John Lane Co. 50 cents net. 

Montgomery, James Alan The Samaritans. Phila 
delphia: John C. Winston Co. $2 net. 

Navigating the Air. By the Aero Club of America 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net 

Peacock, Mabel Lincolnshire Rhymes and Other 
Verses Louth: Goulding & Son 

Sabatier, Paul. Iettre Ouverte aS. E. Le Car 
dinal Gibbons Paris: Fischbacher 

St. John. Christopher. Ellen Terry. John Lane 
Co $1 net 

Seton, Grace Gallatin. Nimrod’s Wife. Doubleday 
Page & Co $1.75 net 

Severy, Melvin L Gillette’s Social Redemption 
Boston: Herbert B. Turner & Co. $2.50 net 

Sinclair, Upton The Industrial Republic. Double 
day, Page & Co. $1.20 net 

University of Toronto and Its Colleges, 1827-1906 
Published by the Librarian 

Watanna, Onoto Diary of Delia Doubleday, 


The 
Page & Co. 1.25 
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